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Cool—Light— 
Airy Rooms 


Your home will be more comfortable, 
more sanitary, more pleasing and more 
artistic when the walls are decorated with 
Alabastine. 

You practically seal up the walls when 

v you decorate with wall-paper (put on with 
paste) or with kalsomine (which is stuck 


and glue decay and afford breeding places 
for disease germs and insects. Alabastine 
does neither. 
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Wall Coa ing 


SN : e 
N is made from a pure, antiseptic rock and 
y when applied to the wall, hardens and be- 
pa comes a part of it, the same as plaster. 
7 pati A U Plaster is porous. So is Alabastine. Air perme- 
R H Sy. Z ates freely through the Alabastined wall, while 
27 


A . E it cannot penetrate the wall covered with paste 
8 TLS or glue. 

The dainty Alabastine tints harmonize perfectly with 
pictures, woodwork and furnishings, and the immense 
variety of color combinations enable you to show your 
individual taste in the decoration of your home. The 

Sanitary character of Alabastine makes it the ideal wall 
decoration for rooms used for public gatherings. The soft 
tints make it especially suitable for church auditoriums and 
school rooms. 

Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly 

labeled packages at 50c for white and 55c for tints, 

at all Paint, Drug, Hardware and General Stores. 


See that the name “'Alabastine" is on each package 
before itis opened, either by yourself or workmen. 


Send 10c coin or U. S. stamps for the book ‘Dainty Wall | 
Decorations,” which contains complete plans in color for deco- 
rating homes, churches and school houses in dainty Alabastine 
> ně p. book is worth far more to anyone who intends to 

ecorate. 


The Alabastine Co, 902 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. C, 105 Water St., New York City, 


The routine use of Packer’s Tar Soap in baby’s bath protects its 
© tender skin against many of the irritations common to babyhood days. 


— THE PACKER MFO. CO,, NEW YORK —— 
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Observe its convenience — its perfection in every 
detail. 


adí > F; AW Figure out how much time and money you can save 
i ; : . (em: ” . 
SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. À ap. by adopting the “Gillette” habit. 


: | You will then know why over two million men are 
Right by the Ocean y 


yroclaiming the superiority of the “Gillette.” 
Į g | ) 


te the famous North Shore near F. AN TOT: i 

Boston, where | New Zde asl paar ae beautiful summer resorts are Eà re A USE it gives you a clean, comfortable, safe 
ocate : i i shav y Suai : x- 

Ties How ellie Meuse käs been eateuively tmmteved č 3 dění expente due- shave in three to five minutes—no matter how inex 
ing the -= many new rooms have been added, and it is now even more r perien ced you are. 
uxurious than ever. i 

Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the New Ocean House is an ? 0 TOT hale: 
ideal spot of recreation for the tired man of business and his family. of BECAUSE the harshest be rd though on the 

Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight and safety of its > tenderest skin, willingly yields to the soft, easy 
uests. . 3 tt + +) + 
: The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously appointed rooms ar- action of the keen ` Gillette’ blade. 
ma saoe = with -= ew p a sss Sai sll Ratha 

e beach, o te the hotel, is smooth and sandy, where safe a . . 

may be enjoyed—no undertow. j ; No Stropping, No Honing 
p con are — >- with gow for anmi, goli, one 

ing, fishing, well-mana arage, spacious e, picturesque shaded w Á r a Á 
and A broa změ roa to erotica bo be the finest in America for drivin ” m BECAUSE the holder lasts a lifetime. 
and automobiling, The garage will accommodate forty autos, where dining y “ p 
Ly teen. kopou eg gw pale! m Jed cuisine, electric lights, x BECAUSE its blades are so inexpensive 

e a tments of the hotel are ect—unegualed cuisine, ele k 

Pete oil, broad verandas, beautiful i: and an orchestra of hi est SS that when dull you throw them away as 
standard. Until June first write for descriptive Booklet to ` you would an old pen. 


AINSLIE & GRABOW, Proprietors 


673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | hing Cinllille 


Also Mgrs. of The Empire, The Tuileries, and The l 
Brewster, Boston; Hotel Titchfield, Jamaica, W. I. ; j i, The Gillette Safcty Razor Set consists of a 
14 nS triple silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged 

flexible blades—24 keen edges, packed in a 


eS velvetlined leather case, and the price is$5.00. 
y à Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


sk y ealer for the “Gillette” today. If substitutes are offered, refuse 
k - j v -o nu ná write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


< sie GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


e Jiri) Gretel. > a 221 Times Bldg. 221 Kimball Bldg. 221 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Le a -| WMP et New York BOSTON Chicago 
Bese apa) Sonu -h ~ à 
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When writing advertisers kindly mention UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops fall- 
ing hair because it destroys the germs that 
produce this trouble. 

Hali’s Hair Renewer at once removes all 


dandruff, and completely destroys the dan- 
druff germs. 


A splendid dressing. Does not interfere 
with curling or waving the hair. . 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to 
your doctor. Ask his opinion. Follow his 
advice. R. P. HALL & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


For sealing fruit jars and jelly glasses 
there's nothing like Paraffine. It's a 
sure protection against mold. "There's 
no bother; no cutting papers and 
fitting lids. Simply pour about a 
quarter of an inch of Paraffine over 
the contents of each jelly glass or 
bottle; fruit jars, after the contents 
are cooled, should be dipped in melted 
Paraffine. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE’ 


is a very useful article 
to have in the house— 
gives a fine gloss to 
Starched things, a 
beautiful finish to 
floors, and makes the 
work of washing and 
ironing easier. Sold 
in handy size cakes, 
All dealers. 


Surest Way to Keep Fruit | 


of great interest to 8 


Every Prospective Mother. W>» 
Something new — only scientific garment of the Si 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and“ 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in? 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
in front and back— no bulkiness—no draw-strings. 

— no lacing—no ripping-or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. x ( 
| Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the ' 
jE material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — “ Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt"— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
i ing for it. - Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
| material, and cost. Gives opinions of*physicians, dressmakers, and 
| users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if-your 
| dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
i make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
j l if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
. we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 


If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 

guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.29 Buffalo, N. Y. +: 


Reduces Fleshy People 
No Drugs, Diets or Exertion 


So confident am I that simply wearing 
my Auto-Masseur will permanently re- 
duce superfluous “Bae cog chest, back, 
ips or abdomen, that I mail it without 
a deposit for a 
FREE 40-DAY TRIAL 


When you see your shapeliness speedil 

returning I know you will wear it unti 
your figure is just as perfect as it ever 
was—therefore it at my expense. 
Write for Auto-Masseur to-day—proof 
costs nothing. 


PROF. BURNS, 1300 S, Broadway, New York 


UNGLIf MRBRIUS’S 
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© MAGAZINE 


Published by SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Copyright, 1908, by the Sunny South Pub. Co, 


Entered as second-class matter June 10, 1907, at the post office at Atlanta, Ga., under the 
Acts of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


$1.00 A YEAR 10 CENTS A COPY 
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Cover Design by C. D. Williams 
On Knowing Your Neighbors. An Editorial . Joel Chandler Harris 


Perkins and the Pillionaire. A Story « .  . Wilbur Nesbit ae “i ~~ eshte | 
You see him along the barrel ofa 
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Gilbert Neal. A Serial Story. Chapters VIII-IX . Will N. Harben 
Illustration by Robert Edwards 


Mr. Sanders Is Puzzled Over the Political Situation 
° è . s è . ° Joel Chandler Harris 


J Bishi handy little ten-shot 
rifle, like history, repeats 
itself, the recoil being utilized 
405454“ Marie Bankhead Owen (to do the reloading. The 


Illustrations from Photographs novelty of its operation affords 


What I Know of the Ku Klux Klan . . . . John C. Reed | possibilities for practice and 
Chapter V. How a Loyal League Meeting was Broken up, and the Black Suitor si : 
of a White Woman Dealt with, the Same Night pleasure which no other 


A Glance in Passing . A A s ý Don Marquis “twenty-two” does. It makes 
an outing outfit complete. 
The Wages. A Poem o ° . > . Robert Perry | 


FREE: Send address for Catalogue of 
Uncle Romus and the ea « Conducted by Joel Chandler Harris Pinchin Hak Wi Brana 


The Open House Š $ Conducted by Mary E. Bryan Guns and Ammunition. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


$500 BRUSH 


Designed by 

Alanson 

P. Brush 

designer 

of the 

Single 

Cylinder 
illac 


The Common Sense Car for 
two people; all the speed you 
want; more power than you 
can use; snappy, symmetrical 
design and finish; the easiest 
riding thing on wheels; and 
reliable and steady as Old 
Dobbin. 


Runs 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline 
and a trifle of oil, and is less expensive than a 
s you will see from catalog. The 
wonderfully balanced single cylinder vertical 
motor and complete power plant is under the 
hood—a marvel of accessibility. For ordinary 
use at moderate speeds, solid tires are perfectly 
satisfactory, and even with pneumatics ($50.00 
extra) the lightness of the car reduces tire ex- 
pense to a small figure. 


The Brush is not a toy or an experiment. It 
is made eye 7 in one plant in large quan- 
tities by a skilled and experienced force with 
ample equipment and capital, and is marketed 
by reputable and reliable people with reputa- 
tions to protect. There are no “hard times” 
with us. If you “wantin " write now—right 
now. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 


36 Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Start on the | 
New Line | 


The new Pacific Coast 
line has crossed the Mis- 
souri and Yellowstone 

rivers, and trains are now operated to Mo- 

bridge, Lemmon, Hettinger, Bowman and 

7 =e Marmarth, in the Dakotas; to ‘Terry, 

PE) a Miles City, Musselshell and Harlowton, 

f > a ir Montana. with connections for Moore, Lewistown and 
á other points in the Judith Basin. 


Opportunities, which will bear investigation, are offered for stores of 
all kinds, hotels, trades and professions, in the new towns in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington on the Pacific Coast line of the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


The country along this new line is adapted to farming, dairying, 
fruit-raising, poultry-raising and stock-raising. Land may still be pur- 
chased at reasonable figures, and government homestead land may still be 
secured close to the towns on this new line in the Dakotas and Montana. 


BUY DIRECT THE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


Our beautiful new 86 page catalog shows over 70 
styles of Vehicles and Harness. 


By our Direct to You Plan we save you from $20 to 
$40 in Dealers’ profits and expenses. 
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Every Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 
Write Today 


For this money- 
saving catalog. 
Contains informa- 
tion of value to 
every Buggy 
Buyer. 


A 


Maps and descriptive books free for 
the asking. Send for them today 


F. A. MILLER GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent Immigration Agent | 
CHICAGO 95 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO | 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0., A551 
- Station B. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Agents Wanted Post Cards Miscellaneous 


SAK 
$5 TO $10 PER DAY EASILY MADE REPRESENT- | ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., TEN ELEGANT VIEWS | PLAYS. LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, SPEAKERS, 


at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work ing old-established mail order house; over 1,000 and souvenir letter, newest novelty out, ten cents. — Daue = Catalog free. T. S. DENISON, 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- rapid-selling specialties; costly outfit free. GEORGE New York views, colored, twenty-five or more, one b. p > cago. 
"4 velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. A. PARKER, Dept. Z, 720 Chestnut St., Phila- cent each. J. GLENNON, Bloomfield, _ New Jersey. JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—RE- 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. delphia, Pa. BIGGEST VALUES IN BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS. duced rates on household goods to and from all 
a z IN y 7 > 4 y 7 y X for 10c; points on the Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Bldge., 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN | AGENTS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, HERE’S YOUR Fourth of July, Floral, Birthday, etc., 8 n ti i tto 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. | Year's opportunity. $5 daily and expenses easily made. 20 for 25c; 100 for $1.00, postpaid with illustrated Chicago; 1501 W right Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tre- 
contract. IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 73. Par- Something new; flatiron shoes, keyless doorlocks, catalog. Mfrs. and Importers. STAR POST- mont Bldg., Boston; 101 Columbia Bldg., San 
sons, Kan. Wilson Fasteners, all fast sellers. Information CARD CO., 109 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. Francisco, 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
W. | free. DEXTER SUPPLY CO., Dept. H. J., Cax- | 599 POST CARD SETS—CATALOG. SIX BEAU- | HIGH-CLASS MUSIC, 10 CTS. EACH—BLACK 
"s -C0 Aini ouiit žeme BLEW ton Bldg., Chicago. tiful views “‘Castles of Scotland,” their history, Hawk Waltz, Waltz in Eb, Shepherd Boy, Lone 
BROS., Chicago. AGENTS, $36 A WEEK EASILY MADE SELLING coat-of-arms in gold and collector’s list, 10 cents. Star, Hungarian Dance, Emmanuel, Goodbye. Send 
: > 7 MAIL TRADE CO., Sta. E, Stamford, Conn. stamp for free catalog. WETZEL, HADLEY MUSIC 
OFFICE MANAGER, $1,300; BOOKKEEPER, 1040; our Pillow Tops, Stereo Views, Portraits and 3 ‘ML Geni Eiis Ave py rar 
x ane Saba -Nýty + Frames. Largest picture house on earth. No cap- = 3 Ave., 1icago, e 
‘a Manager, $780 šnd S n c nA ital required. 30 days’ credit. Samples and cata- For the Home “ 
ent, $2.500-$3,000; Bookkeeper, paint business; | 0s free. FRANK W WILLIAMS CO., 1225 Taylor | oT XREALY WANT TO KNOW ABOUT MAKING Gas Fixtures 
: J and 2 ; s d St., Chicago. IF YOU REALY WAN I JT MAKI Ne < <<<——————————— 
Railroad Manager, $5,000; Assistant Manager, $1, WE W., AIEN IN kv — ST Tas j Ice Cream and frozen desserts, write for "Frozen | GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES AT WHOLESALE 
SEs, ee eee kaai Prue | WS be rene pere -Po me ek ro z k peru Sweets.” It shows by progressive photographic color prices to the public; write for catalog sheets; mention 
hn Ee BE ene ah Bi i svě = cant ee A ; pea EACH. illustrations and recipes how simple, quick and easy if gas only or combination gas and electric wanted. 
WANTED LADIES TO MAKE APRONS, $3.60 | COCK HILL CO. Dearborn and Lake, Chicago it is with the Lightning Freezer. Address postal to | WESTERN CHANDELIER CO., Dept. B, 156 East 
dozen. No cost to get work. Materials sent pre- | COU MU, 99, “earvom ane JAM -ACA | NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Lake St.. Chicago. 
paid. Enclose stamped addressed envelope. HOME | BIG MONEY EASILY MADE SELLING BUR- BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH IS THE BEST FIN- 
APRON AND DRESS CO., Los Angeles, Cal. nished gold and silver letters for office windows. ish made for floors and interior woodwork; not brit- Schools 
store front, glass signs. Sells on sight. Anyone 7 = mis i T TA T O at zo ME AAE ES A DE, 
+ Gs tle: will not scratch or deface like shellac or var £ 
Agents Wanted can apply them. Catalog in colors free. S. H. ish. Send for free booklet. For sale by dealers in | BUSINESS COLLEGE IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
PARRISH & CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. ee aireari and house furnishings. THE Learn shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, proof- 
AGENTS—THE BIGGEST AND QUICKEST = GUARANTEED WEEKLY SALARY TO AGENTS BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Bos- reading and business letter writing. Big money in 
maker to be had; best Photo Pillow Tops on the representing our publications, Southern Engineer ton, Mass. these professions. Individual instruction. Full 
market; price, 35c; orders - filled peere Aeg and Southern Machinery. Liberal terms for eX- staff of high-grade teachers. Booklets free. STAND- 
guaranteed; write for particulars. HARR . clusive services; easy sellers. Every engineer and : unities ARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 92 Wash. 
MULLER, 413 Cambridge Bldg., Chicago, Ill. every machinist is interested. Write at once. For ____ Business Opportanities __ St., Chicago. 
AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET | further information address, Subscription Dept., W. | 59 NEW IMPROVED HILO PENNY PEANUT VEND- | WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO PRE- 
50 NE 
pictures, lc; stereoscopes, 25c; views, lc; 30 days’ R. C. SMITH PUB. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Ing machines will earn $45.00 weekly for you and pare for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED ith your other work. $2,340 yearly month. Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. 
not interfere w y 
Mk FORTRAIT 00:, 2390-196 W. Adams St., Chicago. Toilet Articles profit on $500 investment. Beware of unscrupulous | WHEELER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Birmingham, 
| AGENTS—$150 PER MONTH EASILY MADE SELL- imitators. HILO GUM CO. (INC.), 127 Market Ala. 
à ing my new patent Floor Mop; sells like wildfire. If | SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED. St., Chicago. - 
you want a crackerjack article write to E. HIL- A woman’s own story. Rd cured herself es 6 PER CENT IN’ INTEREST. well-located, improv improved Poultry Supplies 
KER, 371 Grand Ave., Chicago. of superfluous hair by a home treatment that is Chicago property; worth twice the amount of loan; - ge —— ` 
$4 TO $10 A DAY SURE—EITHER SEX CAN SELL safe, positive and true to nature. Write me to-day; the best security. Write for particulars. U. S. peer A on pem Per Bh ss a 
our patented rapid-selling articles; no scheme; sam- enclose stamp. I will tell you all. FLORENCE REALTY CO., 96 5th Ave., Chicago, Il. ioc we OHIO HATCHERY AND MIG. CO. 
plo free. A. M. YOUNG A CO., 318 Howland | _HAWTHOENE 160 White Plains Ave., New York | SS... | “Bellevue, Ohio, box 24 
| Bldg., Chicago, IN. R Coi Dressmaking ===- — 
i š DET P 7 Á 
a A ra eee a wee o VALENTINE’S DRESS CUTTING, DESIGNING AND Patent Attorneys 
. Kremola. Positively removes moth-patches, liver ae rao Coot AIAN LENS M - , Bas a me aA 
| spots, tan and all discolorations, giving a beautiful | $5-75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEE Ladies’ Tailoring Colleges will bring success; patterns | PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
vk děs a P for Booklet, all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at cut to order; call or write for free circular; we teach sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
“Hints How To Be Beautiful.” C. H. BERRY | 0n¢ce for a set of 2 coin and stamp value books. It | by mail. Main School and Office, 88 State St. | Book and What to Invent, with vatuable list of in- 
| COMPANY, 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago. o. Dent. 24 ev ss 4 C. F. CLARKE & Chicago. ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
| ? r IN 7 s na p AEs. e fered for one invention: $16,000 for others. Patents 
' AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW i TORT 
i sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and R U o Ostrich Flames oe s- ny (rá peří “age - = gs Ay mee E“ 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write azor sers OSTRICH PLUMES—KAFFIR BRAND OSTRICH at P Wáshinston yy Pi 4 save Wee 
k today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- | GILLETTE AND OTHER SAFETY RAZOR BLADES | Plumes are more than a little better than others. MN s tna ses ; se VA 
í LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. sterilized and keenedged “‘good as new,” many say They are richer, more beautiful, more durable and | PATENTS THAT PROTECT—OUR eat arg 4 l 
737“ eee e ? i C sl > 1 
BIG MONEY MAKING AND SELLING MEDAL- better, for two cents each and return postage. Send cost you half the price of other plumes. There's for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents in 
. Y jé f illustrated catalog. KAF- stamps. R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Rooms 33 to 43, 
lions; make up your own goods; "it's easy’’; full your address for our convenient mailing wrap- a reason. Send for free illus W SRS aene. Washington, D. C. Mateditshed 
particulars and catalog free. FRED B. RESAG per. KEENEDGE COMPANY, 244 Henrietta Build- FIR PLUME SHOP, 45 State St., Chicago. e : pe. c u A ashington, RI 
| « CO., 368 W. Randolph St., Chicago. ing, Chicago. do expert remaking, dying, cleaning, etc. 5 
p A 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 7, 08. 


Mr. R. B. Ruddell, Manager Classified Advertising 
Uncle Remus’s---The Home Magazine, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR SIR: 

Some time ago we gave you a six months’ con- 
tract, for Classified space in The Home Magazine, 
which has given us excellent results. 

Since placing our order with you, The Home 
Magazine has been consolidated with Uncle Remus's 
and the first edition of the combined magazines has 


brought us such a large number of promising re- 
plies that we make haste to ask you to change our 
contract to a “T. F.” agreement if possible. 


We feel that with the addition of the large 
Southern circulation, Uncle Remus’s--- The Home iets 
o ‘ : - Is Unequalled for 
Magazine stands in a class of its own, and will Cleaning and Polishing 
prove to be one of the best of our large list of classi- end SILVER WARE. 
fied mediums. Wishing you and Uncle Remus’s--- or 15 cente in stamps for a full boz: 
The Home Magazine unbounded success ij O m n hrot New York. 
We remain yours truly, . a : | 
(Signed) FRED B. RESAG & CO. ASK us about 
a school 


UNCLE REMUS’S FOR JULY., We will send you cata- 


TD E 
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Fastest Cruising Motor 
Boat in the World 


of its length and beam, the yacht “Grayling,” 
shown above, is eguipped with three 40 h. p. 
Gray Motors (120 h. p.), regular stock motors 
not in the slightest degree different or better 
than any of the Gray Motors turned out of our 
factory every day, from the little 21-2 h. p. 
$67.50 up. And yet with these same “run-of- 
factory” motors the “Grayling’’ won the time 
prize in the 200-mile race on Lake Erie last 
August. Write for interesting story of this race. 


1 Engine, with complete boat 

+ outfit (not bare), Shaft, Pro- 

2 = Wheel, Stuffing Box, 
uffler, Batteries, Spark 
Coil, Wire, Switch, ete., all 


h. p. ready to install in your boat 


6 h. p, with complete boat outfit (not $97 50 


] 0 M =- bo boat out- $] 5 890 


Gray Motors 
are made in 
the largest 
and most up- 
to-date plant 
in the world 
devoted ex- 
clusively to 
making 2- 
cycle marine 


on tee 
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Dict. F. B. R. 


Ba pecan A PEOPLE OF THE NORTH GEORGIA MOUNTAINS—For fifty logues = = z 
concern—ask Dun or Bradstreet, orany |f| years or so the Georgia mountaineers have been a people of unique type. mation of any Kind whic 
bank'in Detroit. Rough, uncouth, and unlettered they have been for the most part, yet there you cannot obtain so 

s È has been no lack of romantic interest in their life. With them the struggle ae h 
Immediate Delivery for existence has been a constant and an acute effort—a fight against odds easuy 1n any oti er way. 
Our enormous output enables us to keepa ||| heavier than face the most of us. Isma Dooly has written for the July num- This service iş abso- 
stock on hand and make immediate delivery. ber of the Magazine a thoughtful article about them, their almost hopeless | lv f N h 
GRAY MOTOR BOATS condition, and the work of an earnest young man who is striving to bring utely tree. O Charge 
mně S of add education within their reach. now or at any other 
speed and pleasure boats equipped with Gray SHORT STORIES—Charles Battell Loomis, Reina Melcher and Curran time. The following 
otors, or we will furnish your local boat [|| R. Greenley contribute the short stories to the July number. “A Chase for 
Pall Gray Motor" Motor Boats free if you ||| 4 Guest,” by Mr. Loomis, is a bright and breezy yarn concerning the efforts classes of schools are 
HOW WE DO IT— of two New York salesmen each to monopolize the time of a buyer from the included in this offer: 
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ON KNOWING YOUR NEIGHBORS 


(The Editor has but one purpose in reproducing his contribution to 
the first number of UNcLE REmus's MAGAZINE, and that purpose is to 
introduce some of his whims and notions to the new, as well as the newest, 
readers. He feels that he will thus be brought in touch with the great 
majority of them.) 


EIGHBORS we must have, be they few or many, near or far. We 
have no choice in the matter. The profession of hermitry, if one 
may call it so, is a lost art; it has been overwhelmed by teeming 

populations and newer fashions. Timon of Athens lived long ago, if he 
ever lived at all. He was desperately sour, and as uncommunicative as 
one of our modern millionaires. He went off in the woods, and tried to 
find solitude, but he could not escape his neighbors; they pursued him into 
exile, and persisted in pouring into his unwilling ears the current gossip 
of that day and time. He became something of a curiosity, like the 
bearded lady in the show, and had more neighbors, as the result of trying 
to escape them, than he had ever had before. And we and our neighbors, 
and our neighbors’ neighbors are in the same or a worse case; we cannot 
help ourselves. 

Could we pick and choose our neighbors, matters would be somewhat 
different; perhaps they would be worse. We cannot escape our environ- 
ment, a sonorous term that is employed by experts to smother denial or 
discussion. We are helpless, as helpless as our neighbors. Doubtless 
your choice would not have fallen on them, and you may be quite sure 
that the majority of them would never have chosen you. There are 
reasons for the shadow of cold esteem that lies between you. Your chick- 
ens in his garden, his dogs in your rose-bed, the horse that chooses the 
midnight hour for his restlessness, the lonely cow, feeling that she has 
been forsaken, and bemoaning her unhappy fate at an hour when dark- 
ness has smothered all hope of protest, the children so aggravatingly 
healthy that they clamor and cry out at the bare suggestion of sleep— 
these are some of the things that come between you and your neighbor 
as you walk along the street in apparent friendliness. 

Nevertheless, the command to love your neighbor as yourself stares 
you in the face as conspicuously and as insistently as a red card tacked 
on your neighbor’s door by the health inspector. When you remember 
various things, and imagine as many more, the doctrine that insists on 
neighbor-loving as a general practice, as well as a particular habit, seems 
to be somewhat hard and unnatural; but the command comes straight from 
the Bible, which deals with human nature at first hand, and is thus bound 
to contain a good deal of humor in the real meaning of the word. If the 
humor be grim at times, this fact is due to the truth. To understand the 
real meaning of the neighbor-loving behest, we must explore the Blue 
Beard room of our nature, the dark and secret chamber which we dare 
open to no one but ourselves. Until you do this you will continue to believe 
it impossible to love your neighbor under all the superficial conditions and 
circumstances with which you are familiar, and you will set aside the 
command as impractical and impossible. 
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OW, according to Mr. Billy Sanders, of Shady Dale, even a small 
serap of philosophy, or a big fact of science, is worth no more than 
it will fetch in the markets of the world. First and foremost, therefore, 
you are not commanded simply to love your neighbor. "There is a very 
important gualification attached thereto, and, with it, there comes into 
play the grim humor that lights up the pages of Scripture; and be sure 
the uttermost depths are sounded. The command is a large and healthy 
invitation to self-knowledge, the necessity of which has been insisted on by 
the sages and prophets of all the tribes of men since Experience came 
out of the underbrush, full of wounds and bruises, in search of a full meal 
and a soft pallet. The behest is simply to love your neighbors as you love 
yourself, and the qualification is such as to fit every case; for- 
when you look frankly into the depths of your own heart— 
into the dark room, as it were, where your native thoughts 
and desires seethe and rage, and catch a glimpse, how- 
ever fleeting, of the lair of the beast, you will have to 
acquire a strange taste for what is almost wholly bad 


if you fall in love with the things you find there. Let no thin scum of 
piety, however real it may be, interfere with the thoroughness of this self- 
examination; let no veneer of culture and refinement come between your. 
vision and the thing you really are; and when you have seen all there is 
to be seen, and learned a great deal you never knew before, you will 
be compelled to admit that your neighbor must indeed be a monster if you 
cannot love him as you love yourself. i 
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P it so happens that when you come to know yourself, you will like- 
wise know all things about all men, the best tkere is to be known, as 
well as the worst; and though, in one sense, the knowledge you gain is not 
by any means refreshing, it is not at all depressing. You feel that you are- 
at last armed against ignorance of your neighbors, and if you are much 
of a man, your pride and conceit, and the whole swarm of vanities that 
dance attendance on them, will fall away from you like leaves from the 
trees in an autumn storm, and you will find yourself growing in the good- 
will and esteem of your fellow-men. You will no longer wonder that 


‘sensitive Christians have worn hair-shirts with a smiling face, or that 
„they seek the solitude of the desert, fasting to the point of famishing, on 


bread and water—or that, in some quarters of the globe, where tradition 
stands guard over the actions of men, there are flourishing societies of 
flagellants, men and women who know themselves so well that they take 
a sad pleasure in the self-infliction of the punishments of the flesh, and 
feel that they deserve every wound and every blow. 

No, the Scriptural injunction is entirely reasonable; the only difficul- 
ties we find in it are such as we make ourselves; nothing stands in the 
way but vanity, nothing but the pride that all of us have ridden to 
a fall full many a day. When your neighbor drags his chair across the 
porch at an unseemly hour, arousing you from pleasant dreams to a dis- 
tressing sense of impending disaster, it is well to know that the hand that 
gives force and fullness to the noise is a friendly one, otherwise we shall- 
have some difficulty in betaking ourselves to slumber again. 

True neighborliness consists not of favors given and received, nor of 
courtesies offered and accepted, nor of visits made and paid. We trade 
too largely on our politeness, which, in our day and time, has come to be 
a form of political dickering. Those whom you chance to place under 
obligations grow restless under the debt. They want no bills outstanding 
against their gratitude, no drafts that are constantly falling due at the 
feet of their forgetfulness. “Ef you want a warm and active enemy,” says 
the sage of Shady Dale, “just give a man reason for to believe that he 
ought to be grateful to you.” This statement is subject to modification 
in various ways, but why dull the edge of truth ever so little? 
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- Vem field of friendship is a wide one, and all our neighbors, both near 
and far, should be candidates for admission there. The appearance of 
cold esteem, the passing salutation, empty of everything save chill for- 
mality, have larger possibilities behind them than we are wont to imagine. 
At any rate, to believe so, honestly and conscientiously, is an indication 
of an active faith, and is far wholesomer than the suspicions that do their 
utmost to master us. It is only through this belief that we shall bring 
ourselves in contact with some of the finest issues of life, and come to 
understand the unities and harmonies of existence. Nevertheless, it is 
well to bear in mind the important fact that man is not our only friend 
and neighbor. Neither patience nor investigation is necessary to the dis- 
covery that all things about us are capable of inviting neighborliness and 
dispensing it to those who are wise enough to take advantage of the 
hospitality that is constantly proffered. The towering trees (though they 
do not seem to tower as high as they did when we were younger), the 
humble creeping vines, the delicate flowers that spring up in a 

night, casual and ravishing, the whole movement and rush of 

Nature in her vigorous and insistent moods, belong to 
neighborliness in the most significant and satisfactory 
sense. It is something of a relief to discover that 

we need not depend entirely on man for companion- 
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ship—though beyond all doubt, the best of his kind are to 
be treasured in whatever relation or condition they are 
found. There is an intimate acquaintance of mine 
whose garden is his world in the truest sense con- 
ceivable. As it is something more than a garden, he calls it the Snap-Bean 
Farm, the name being a droll allusion and tribute to the immortality of 
the Sabine Farm. He has no need to make long and uncomfortable jour- 
neys in order that he may be a witness to something fresh and fine, for 
not a day passes but there is some new and unexpected development in 
this wide garden, something baffling to curiosity. The beautiful and the 
picturesque lie spread out before his eyes at all seasons, and he contends 
that to go over the Snap-Bean Farm in the spirit and mood that the most 
imaginative man is capable of cultivating and acquiring at will, is more 
than comparable to a visit to the most famous city in the world, whether 
that be where Caesar fell a victim to the envious fear of his neighbors, or 
where Dr. Rabelais had his headquarters, or where St. Paul was made 
blind that he might the better see—or even Shady Dale in Georgia. 

This garden of my acquaintance’s is his neighbor in a very intimate 
way, and something more, for it is the dwelling-place of other neighbors, 
teeming swarms, flocks, coveys and herds of them. Some he knows by 
sight, and some by sound, whereas there are many that he has never seen, 
being able to do no more than guess at their presence. They must know 
that they are welcome, for they are never disturbed save by the weapons 
that no longer terrify them—the plough, the hoe and the rake. The Snap- 
Bean Farm would be but a ridiculous parody on the Sabine Farm, were 
not the modern title firmly grounded in truth; it is really and literally a 
snap-bean farm from the middle of June until the middle of October 
brings a blighting frost. A snap-bean farm and something more, for with 
the season’s vegetables come the season’s birds. 


fa 


N the southern side, suddenly and without warning, the Farm trans- 
forms itself into a pasture carpeted with bermuda and blue-grass. 
The transformation is both witnessed and screened by a double row of 
apple-trees, which, though more than thirty years old, are still vigorous 
enough to delight the eye with their blooms in the spring, and to satisfy, 
in a small way, the appetite of the children, who swarm about them during 
the summer. The western limit of the garden is marked by a hedge of 
such wide and various origin, of such breadth and depth, and of such 
variegated greens that the casual passer-by is apt to wonder why Nature 
is allowed to cut such monstrous capers within the limits of a city. The 
hedge which has been neglected with purpose deliberate and intentional, 
contains, in riotous and smothering profusion, the honeysuckle clamorous 
for a clutch at any and all things, climbing to the tops of the volunteer 
China-trees. Within the hedge are a few old peach-trees that have out- 
lived the term of their usefulness in the way of fruit-bearing, asparagus 
plants that have wandered from the parent bed, a clump of Johnson grass, 
suggesting a title for a truly gifted set of dialect verses, beginning with— 
“La! Mr. Johnson! is dat yo’ grass? Well, I done foun’ sump’n you owns 
at las’! Des take it an’ go, an’ g? me no sass!”; a small collection of 
artichoke trying to push its yellow flowers above the rest so that it may 
get a glimpse of its distinguished friend, the sunflower; morning-glories 
innumerable, and, to beat the Dutch, a dozen or more young elms that have 
sprung up in the quieter and less riotous places. They will be spreading 
their long arms, and waving their green leaves long after the Farmer has 
gone to visit the friends and neighbors he knew long ago. 

The northern limit of the farm is marked by what is called an avenue, 
along which the tide of business and travel flows incessantly, aided and 
abetted by an electric line that runs frequently, and more or less gaily, 
until the company is scared by a thunder-storm. On this side the gar- 
den shows rankly and riotously the personal views of the Farmer. The 
fence that is intended to prevent the more or less innocent public from 
tumbling into a ditch that is below the level of the street, is a mass and 
tangle of vines and creeping things that the botanist will tell you about. 
Conspicuous among these is the purple wistaria, with its boon companion, 
the honeysuckle. From the garden side, these tangled vines, with their 
profusion of life and beauty, form the background of a growth of trees, 
all of them happy accidents. From the viewpoint of the neighbor-children, 
the most attractive of these are the persimmon trees that always greet the 
fall with a burden of richly flavored fruit. In the spring, when they are 
in flower, their strange perfume attracts a multitude of zooning bees, 
which, like the Japanese, live, work and die for the benefit of their little 
nation. In the fall, the mysterious instinct of the children leads them to 
slip through the hospitable fence and disappear in the ditch, where they 
peacefully enjoy the sweets that have dropped from the trees. 
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i ele the Farm is not only a neighbor in and of itself; from year’s 
end to year’s end it is full of neighbors whom it is the delight of the 
Farmer to cherish. As an example, a thoughtful friend in far-off China, 
shipped to the address of the Farmer one of the vegetable 

treasures of that land of light and mystery. When it came into 

the hands of the Farmer, it was merely a small chunk of 
wood, black, cold and dead. In the hospitable, warm soil 
of the Farm, this black lump of wood came to life, 
and sent up, in search of light, a number of shoots, 
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and it has grown and spread, until, now, it is the chief 
ornament of the Farm,. and the boss of the growimg 

things. The black lump -was a root of the ramie 
| plant, and it has grown into a rampant sprouting 
bush, as symmetrical as though it had been trimmed by a landscape gar- 
dener, and of beautiful color, ten feet high, and more than twenty feet 
in circumference, capable, with a little care and patience, of stocking the 
entire Southern country with this wonderful fiber-producing plant. 

Now, this ramie bush, vigorous and flourishing, is not only a neigh- 


bor to the Farmer himself, and a delight to the eyes of the passers-by; 


it is the cherished friend and familiar of various wide-eyed and weary 
Orientals, who go up and down the earth, in lands far and near, driving 
cheerfully hard bargains in shawls and laces with those easily pleased, or 
easily deceived, as the case may be. Not very long ago, one of these 
Orientals chanced to pass the Farm where the ramie is growing, fresh 
and beautiful. Luckily for the home-sick soul, the Farmer was walking 
about the place at the moment, and the woman, with her burden on her 
back, entered the gateway that is never closed, and approached the 
Farmer, smiling and bowing in a pleased way. Would the so nice and 
gentlemanly gentleman have some shawl, or some of the most beau- 
tiful lace for the lady? And if not so, would he graciously allow one 
who was already prostrate at his feet to look at the—oh, so pretty 
tree growing yonder? 
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je E has this peculiarity: the upperside of its foliage is a rich green, 
neither dark nor light, while the underside is almost white. The 
lightest breeze will cause the leaves to turn almost over, so that, at one 
moment, the plant seems to be literally covered with white and shadowy 
blossoms, and, at another, it is a dense mass of vivid green. This is its 
aspect a little distance away; close at hand, its foliage seems to have a 
motion as constant as the moving waters of the sea. Receiving a cordial 
invitation to enter the Farm, and gaze her fill, the woman approached the 
ramie plant almost with reverence, and stood gazing at it with eyes that, 
instead of registering her weariness, sparkled with delight, and a smile 
as free from trouble (or 25 full of it) as the laughter of a little child, 
played round her mouth—an innocent, and yet a knowing smile. 

Now, the proprietor of the Snap-Bean Farm is not what is popularly 
known as an able or a distinguished man; he has neither views nor accom- 
plishments that may not be described as thoroughly provincial, if there can 
be such a thing as provinciality (which our Eastern friends insist on call- 
ing “provincialism"") in a country where one man is supposed to be as good 
as another, with every prospect of being a good deal better, if, by hook or 
crook, he can scrape together enough money to make him a little more than 
respectable—an event that seems bound to happen to the most of us one 
of these odd-come-shorts. Being what he was and is, the plain Farmer 
had no idea what the wide-eyed Oriental was up to; but there was some- 
thing in the ecstasy of her gaze that he had never seen before, something 
ia which both memory and expectation seemed to play a large part. And 
then, in spite of his dullness, it suddenly occurred to him that the woman 
had found by chance in this strange country an old neighbor and friend; 
that this wide-spreading plant, with its beautiful foliage, reminded the 
exile of home, and of all that home may mean; and brought before her 
mind’s eye a small hut in a far country, in the midst of fields of rice and 
sugar-cane, with little children, naked in their innocence, playing before 
the door and under the palms, with here and there a glimpse of lordly ele- 
phants moving solemnly along the highway, going to and from their work. 


ae 


je this she saw through the medium of the unpretentious ramie. And 
she must have seen something more, for, as she felt of the velvety 
leaves, caressing them lovingly and tenderly, it seemed to the Farmer, 
whose imagination was on the alert, that, in the deep shadow the plant 
cast upon the ground, she saw what no other eyes could see. Smilingly 
she nodded her head, making queer little gestures with her supple brown 
hands, beckoning encouragingly and saluting affectionately something 
invisible to the Farmer. There must have been Something or Somebody 
there, else why should the woman turn to the man standing near, and 
declare,-with a sweeping gesture of her arm, that here was a most too 
lovely place for the children to play in? And when she was going, why 
should she turn again to the ramie bush, and make a pretty bye-bye ges- 
ture common to the women and children of all the tribes of men? Every 
movement she made, every aspect of her countenance, was that of a woman, 
who, coming suddenly and unexpectedly on a group of little children, 
strange to her, as she is strange to them, seeks, without words, to over- 
come the shyness that youngsters naturally feel? 

These questions, with their ever-attendant mysteries, pursue the 
Farmer constantly, but they do not disturb his placid mind. He feels that 
he must have been born with the knowledge that the over-world and the 
under-world, and all the nooks and crannies of old mother Earth, and all 

the myriad secret and hidden processes of Nature, fairly swarm 

with mysteries, the solution of which would carry us millions 

of years ahead of the stupid guesswork of those who are 
fond of calling themselves scientists. The Farmer is so 
droll that he would as lief be called a Colonel as a 
scientist. To his mind there was nothing unnatura. 


in the gestures of the Oriental. 


about his feet, they only add one more. 


The 


ically trained eye can perceive them. 


Unusual and unexpected they undoubt- 
edly were, but to the million mysteries that flit over his head and play 
So far as he is concerned, the 
incident has only given him neighbors whose presence was heretofore 
unsuspected—neighbors of so ethereal a type that only the psycholog- 
Farmer knows and has 
long known that we have neighbors, and they the friendli- 

est of all whom the eye cannot see, and he feels as he walks 

about in his garden that they may be running behind 
and before him, or lingering by his side, constantly solic- 
iting the recognition and attention that he can 
never give them until he becomes one of them. 
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Moreover, since the wide-eyed Oriental has given him the cue, he 
has peopled the Snap-Bean Farm with the children he once knew and 
loved, with dear friends and familiars, and with fair young girls whose 
very names have long been forgotten by those who once loved and 
All these and many more are neighbors, as they 
should be, and all that is necessary to their recognition and association 

is to achieve the Oriental distinction of unlearning all that is 

‘grossly material in our knowledge and experience, and clear- 

ing our minds of all that is binding and fettering to 

our souls, so that we may acquire something of the 

simple mysteries of the spirit and its infinite 
emanations. 


cherished them. 
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Perkins and the Pillionaire 


—_, 


DRAWN BY WARREN Y. CLUFF 


“O hang the pills! I am unhappy” 


U W 


T is the largest pill factory in the world,” he said 
| plaintively, “and still I am unhappy.” 
“Ts it possible?” I asked, soothingly. 

“Yes. You would think that a man whose uncle 
had died and left him in sole control of a pill factory 
that covers four acres of ground and turns out each 
day forty thousand boxes of Biltmeyer’s Pills, twenty 
pills to the box, a grand total of eight hundred thou- 
sand pills a day, ought to be satisfied with life, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“That’s certainly the pill record,” I replied. 

“Think of it, Mr. Perkins! No other man of my 
age—I am just turning twenty-eight—no other man 
of my age ever held so many pills in the hollow of his 
hand, so to speak. Eight hundred thousand pills a 
day—why, allowing Sundays, Fourth of July and 
Labor Day off, that is eight hundred thousand pills 

| each day for three hundred and ten days in the year— 
a grand total of two hundred and forty-eight million 
| pills a year. Isn’t that something to achieve?” 
“Great! Great!” 
“And still, with all that, I am unhappy.” 
| “Forget it,” I counseled, calmly. 
“I can't forget it, Mr. Perkins. My uncle, Adam 
Biltmeyer, took me into his office when I was a mere 
schoolboy. He impressed upon me then that some 
| day I was to succeed to his fortune and his title—" 

“The pillionaire?" 

| “Yes. My spare time from school, my vacations 
and all, were spent in an atmosphere of pills. Pills! 
Pills! Pills! When I was twenty-one I knew more 
about pills than any other man in the world, my uncle 
excepted. He had—” 

“He had pilloried you,” I suggested, with a smile. 

“Very good, but I can't laugh at it. I am un- 
happy. And yet, when I think of our achievements 
in the pill business—why, contemplate it for a mo- 
ment!” His face lighted up for the first time in the 
half-hour he had been talking with me. “Contemplate 
it for a moment, Mr. Perkins. Our factory has been 
turning out two hundred and forty-eight millions of 
pills each year for twenty years—since I was a boy of 
eight. That is five billion, nine hundred and sixty 
millions of pills. We have made forty times as many 
pills as there are stars in the sky. If the—” 

“If the boxes were stacked one on the other they 
would bump into the moon, I suppose,” I interrupted. 
“PIL tell you, Mr. Hawley—that’s your name, isn’t it? 
Hawley ?” 

“That’s it. My mother was Adam Biltmeyer’s sister, 
and my father worked in the—” 

“Pill factory, too. I know. ‘The trouble with you, 
Mr. Hawley, is that you are full of pills.” 


“Bless you, I never 
took one of them.” 

“No. But figurative- 
ly speaking, you are 
full of pills. Thaťs why you are unhappy.” 

“No, no. Not at all. I could be happy with the 
pills—I always have been, until this last two years.” 

“Aha!” I exclaimed quickly. “It’s a woman!” 

“T am ashamed to confess it to a perfect stranger, 
but I’d rather tell you than a friend, Mr. Perkins. It 
is a woman. And she is the most radiantly beautiful 
woman you ever knew. But she—” 

“She flouts you?” 

“She does. Now, a woman isn’t like a pill.” 

“No. A pill you can take or can let alone, but if 
you can’t take a woman you don’t want to let her 
alone.” 

“Right you are. And, worse than that, she wont 
let me let her alone. I have made every effort to— 
not exactly to avoid her—but to forget her, you know. 
Still, she seems to take a wicked delight in being 
thrown into my company.” , 

“That shouldn’t worry you.” 

“But when I begin to talk to her about the future, 
and about wanting her to share it with me, she—” 

“Mr. Hawley, excuse me. But do you dilate upon 
the number of pills you make?” 

“Well—er—once in a while, of course.” 

“That’s the trouble.” 

“Why not? Doesn’t an artist talk about his art? 
Doesn’t a poet rave about his inspiration? Doesn’t a 
musician moon about his soul? Why shouldn’t a pill- 
maker—the greatest pill-maker in the world—” 

“Pill-makers don’t wear long hair and velvet coats 
and stand with folded arms and let their hair fall in 
their eyes and appeal to the romantic in a woman’s 
nature. Pills are pills. Pills aren’t inspirations or 
souls or arts—pills are just simple little old twenty- 
five-cents-a-box-take-no-other.” 

“Ah, you have the same cynical sarcasm she has. 
And besides—O hang the pills! I am unhappy—and 
I can’t get happy.” 

“Take Biltmeyer’s Pills,’ I prescribed. “Don’t they 
banish that feeling of oppression, brighten the eyes, 


freshen the skin, tone up the spirits and raise hob © 


generally with the blues?” 

He looked at me pitifully. 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “You don’t un- 
derstand. Man, I tell you it is no jest to be unhappy, 
to feel that there is no sunshine in the world, that 
all your thought and labor are wasted, that—” 

“Why don’t you take some kind of treatment, 
then?” 

“I’ve tried everything to distract my mind—thea- 
ters, dancing, riding, golfing, autoing, yachting—” 

“What would you give to be happy?” 

“Anything within reason.” 

“What are your symptoms?” 

“I can’t eat; I can’t sleep; I can think of but 
one thing—Her!” 

“You think about the pills, don't you? O, excuse 
me. I understand that your pills are sort of a sub- 
liminal thought with you—unconscious cerebration, so 
to speak.” 

“Maybe you are right.” 

“I can make you happy,” I declared, with a flash 
of inspiration. 

“But how?” 

“Put yourself in my hands for two months.” 

“Do you run a sanatorium?” 

“No. TIl treat you at home—if you'll let me.” 

“But can you spare the time away from your 
work?” 

“At the price I will charge you I can afford to 
quit my job immediately.” 

“What will be your price? But you needn't 
answer. I will give you twenty-five thousand 
dollars to make me happy—that is, to make me eat 
and sleep and laugh again.” l 

And there I had been planning to hold him up for 
only a thousand ! 

“Done!” I cried. 

“But it’s not to be walks, or rides, or physical 


By Wilbur Nesbit 


culture exercises, or new 
thought, or—” 

“No, nor health foods, 
nor hypnotism nor pills.” 

“Come on, then. We'll make a contract, and you 
can go right home with me and begin. It’s a relief to 
get started at it.” 

“Don’t you see?” I asked. “I’m beginning to make 
you better already.” 

“I believe you are right about it,” he said, hopefully. 

And so the next-week I was with him at his place 
at Tafton-on-the-Tide. It was a very big place- 
some hundreds of acres—and I have forgotten how 
many boxes of pills it cost to the acre. But Hawley 
told me as we drove along the road, coming to the 
entrance. It was so big that he had two places to live. 
One was the wonderful structure his uncle had 
erected in the heyday of his pill-making. This was 
such a house as you would expect to be built by a 
man who lived in a world of aloes, pepsin, bismuth, 
and all the other things that go into pills. But the 
other house—the one Hawley had put up, was differ- 
ent. It was half a mile away from the pill palace 
of his late uncle. Hawley’s place was sort of an 
amplified bungalow—long, rambling, made of honest 
wood stained to a weathered brown, with a wide hall 
that shot straight through and deposited you on a 
lawn at the rear, and with great comfortable rooms 
all over it. 

“Only thing this place needs to make it com- 
plete is—” 

“A wife,” Hawley sighed. “It needs Her.” 

He always spoke of “Her” with a capital H; just 
that way—none of your indiscriminate, census-statis- 
tical “hers”, but a distinctive, one-and-one-only Her 
with a capital H. 

“That needn’t make you unhappy,” I said. “Maybe 
if it had Her you would find that heretofore you had 
only learned the alphabet of unhappiness. Never 
mind all that, though. We're going to change your 
outlook on life.” 

“But how are you going to do it?” he wanted to 
know. “Our contract bars sports, and mental science, 
and philosophical reading, and pretty nearly every- 
thing else.” 

“Leave it all to me,” I counseled him. 

I had to sit up with him until 2 o’clock that night. 
He surely had the worst set of nerves I ever saw. 
And pills! If he went over that set of figures about 
his pill achievements once he did it forty times. And 
when he wasn’t babbling of pills he was mooning 
about Her. 

“Now, see here,’ I said to him, finally. “You’ve 
got to promise me one thing, if you want me to keep 
my contract. Beginning to-morrow morning you are 


not to talk about pills or that girl, until I give you 
the word.” 
“But I can’t help thinking—” 
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“Tl attend to your thinking. The main thing is 
to stop the talking for the time being.” 

He promised, and I told him the treatment would 
begin immediately after breakfast, and that we would 
have an early breakfast. 

I was up before he was, for I had mapped out my 
campaign. I took to his room a suit of overalls and 
jumpers and some heavy shoes of his that I had found 
with the aid of one of the men on the place. The man 
was curious to know what I wanted with the things, 
but I gave him a wise look and he shrunk. 

“You are to wear these,” I told Hawley. 

“Nonsense !” 

“The contract,” I reminded him, and when he came 
down to breakfast he had on the garments. He 


pecked at a grape-fruit, and generally conducted him- 


self like a canary bird all through breakfast. I could 
see that he was fairly dying to mention either the girl 
or the pills, but he was manful. He said nothing. 
After breakfast I led him to the tool-house and 
handed him a nice, bright spade. 

“What is this for?” he asked. 

“That’s part of the treatment. We are going to 
spade up some ground in the garden plot.” 

“But I don’t see what that has to—” 

“It has a lot to do with it. Come on,” I com- 
manded. 

Spading is nice, light work if you understand 
throwing the weight of your body on the spade as 
you drive it into the ground. Otherwise, it has a 
tendency to make the spinal column think that it is 
doing to bend double and break square in two. It 
wasn’t any snap for me, but for Hawley it was tor- 
ture. Besides, I criticised his work. I derided him. 
I plagued him and poked fun at him until his ire was 
up. After an hour or two of my rubbing it in I saw 
the light I had been coaxing creeping into his eyes. 
That was what I wanted. He bit his lips, and bent 
to the work like a good boy. He was going to show 
me. That was what I wanted, exactly, and I was 
glad. I had sized the case up properly. 

We finished spading the plot and raked it all nice 
and smooth by evening. At noon he had shown a 
little better appetite, and I had stepped into the 
kitchen and given some orders to the cook. 

It was some time in the middle of the afternoon 
that a smart trap rattled along the road until it came 
up to us. Then it stopped. In the trap was a tall, 
black-eyed girl—O, a regular best-seller’s frontispiece! 
Up to that time I had taken all these stories about 
the heroine driving about in a trap with a grain of 
salt. But here she was! Why, she could have been 
the heroine of four or five novels. She brought her 
horse up with a quick little jerk on the reins, and 
looked over at us with the most marvelous smile that 
ever shimmered upon a woman’s face. Hawley looked 
at her, and then at me. Without a word, I knew it 
was “Her”. 

“What in the world!” she exclaimed. “Philip Haw- 
ley! Have you turned farmer?” 

“It seems so,” he replied, soberly. He dropped his 
spade and walked over to the hedge. They began 
chatting. I went up to him and said: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hawley, but this is contrary to 
my line of treatment.” 

“Treatment be bothered!” he retorted testily. Then 
he gathered himself, and said: 

“Miss Lennert, permit me to present Mr.—er— 
Doctor Perkins.” 

She nodded pleasantly to me, and asked: 

“What are you doing with Philip?” 

“Simply getting him into shape, Miss‘ Lennert.” 

“Don’t overwork him,” she laughed, and picked up 
the reins, flicked the whip, and rattled away. 

Hawley gazed after her. I didn't blame him. I 
gazed, too. At length he turned, dejectedly, and 
sighed: 

“She is the—” 

“Not a word!” I cut him off. “Not a word. Now 
to finish our work.” 

He took his spade rather resentfully, but I set him 
a fast pace, and after a while we took the rakes and 
began the finishing touches. None of all this had 
escaped the notice of the men on the place. They 
were too respectful to loaf about and watch us, but 
it seemed to me they made a great many opportuni- 
ties to happen by and peep at us from the corners 
of their eyes. 

When we entered the bungalow that evening the 
gentle breeze wafted to us a most tantalizing, appe- 
tizing odor, and it did me good to see how Hawley 
rushed about getting himself ready to eat. On the 
table was a most gorgeous boiled ham, flanked by 
turnips, carrots, cabbage, spinach and string-beans. 

“Ah-h-h!” Hawley said, and fell to. 

It was not later than eight o’clock when he said 
he believed he would turn in. I did not make any 
comment. I simply told him that it was a good idea, 
as we must be up and at it early the next day. Then 
I, too, sought my restful couch, for it had been many 
a long day since I had wielded the spade and the 
rake, and furthermore I was wondering what in the 
dickens to plant in that patch we had been spading. 

I solved the problem next morning by having Haw- 
ley assist me in transplanting some brussels sprouts 
and turnips. Honestly, I did. It was easy. Why, I 
could have told him we would let the ground lie as it 


was, to sow lettuce in next spring, and he would have 
accepted it as a matter of course.. This began to 
look easier than I had anticipated. I did not give 
him many moments for rest that day. The girl in 
the trap went by during the morning, but I whispered 
a warning to him and would not let him go to the 
hedge. She drove very slowly, but the best she got 
was a wave of the hand. 

I will say this for Hawley. For a man who had 
been raised and trained to the exercise of authority, 
he was the most obedient, uncomplaining man that 
ever agreed to abide by the order of another. Of 
course, he was unhappy. And I had promised to 
make him happy. He knew nothing of me, except 
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Sentinel Time at the cross-roads stands, 
Ankle deep in the grass, 
And a precious duty is in his hands, 
Through the golden time of the year at its prime, 
Guarding the forest pass. 
The mocking-bird lilteth a soldierly tune, 
Flameth the shaft of the Indian plume, 


And the wild pale laurel is full in bloom, 
While the troopers crowd in a mass. 
They fill the valley and climb the hill— 
Phalanx of columbine, daffodil— 
While the tree-tops sway to the echoing rune 
Of their martial melodies, warbled in tune; 
Sentinel Time, upon duty still, 
Challenges all who would pass the hill, 
But the crowds sweep through, for they've 
learned full soon, 
From a prattling sparrow, the pass-word’s—- 
June! 


that I had with considerable assurance declared that 
I could make him forget his troubles. So far as I 
was concerned, I had little at stake. I was sure of 
my expenses for the time being, and anyway, I had 
gone into the thing more for the fun of it than for 
anything else. It was my first opportunity to see the 
big-rich side of humanity at close range. After I 
had compelled Hawley to forego his pill-calculations 
I enjoyed my share of the work. At the end of two 
weeks I had broken him in so that he was up with 
the sun, ate a hearty breakfast, and was ready for 
whatever stunt I assigned. I think he realized by 
that time that all this digging and raking and lifting 
and carrying was practically pretense. I was 
strengthened in this opinion when he smiled oddly at 
me the morning I told him he would mow the lawn. 

Hawley’s lawn was none of your little fifty-by-fifty 
affairs. It was a good acre in area, and walking 
around it, pushing a twenty-four-inch lawn mower, 
was a great deal heavier exercise than chasing a golf 
ball from a club house veranda to the nineteenth hole 
with a highball in it. Hawley ambled manfully 
around the place, shoving the lawn mower briskly be- 
fore him, while I sat under the hedge by the road 
and smoked my pipe. I had begun to claim the right 
as a doctor to prescribe and then to note the effect of 
my prescription. It is not necessarily ethical that a 
physician should take the medicine he gives his patient. 

Hawley was away at the other side of the lawn, 
back of the house, when I heard the heroine drive up 
in her trap. I suppose that she had seen Hawley and 
the lawn mower before she reached the house, for she 
drew up near where I sat and waited. She could 
not see me. 

“What in the world is he doing now?” I heard 
her muse. 

Then, again: 

“If that isn’t the silliest thing! I wonder if the man 
can be—” I arose at this moment and bowed. 

“Good morning, Doctor Perkins,” she said. “How 
is your patient?” 

“T am not a doctor, Miss Lennert.” 

“I know you're not a real doctor, but you seem to 
be putting Mr. Hawley through a course of treatment 
of some sort. What is the trouble with him?” 

“Nothing. That’s the trouble.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Just so. He had too much nothing to do.” 

Hawley came down the homestretch, passed us 
with a busy nod, and kept right on, driving the lawn 
mower ahead of him, the clipped grass spurting in a 
shower as he went. Miss Lennert’s face displayed 
some small concern. 

“He isn’t acting at all like himself any more,” she 
said, as much to herself as to me. 

“O, you are mistaken,” I told her. “He is just be- 
ginning to act like himself.” 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” she said, with some 
dignity. 

“He is coming to himself.” 

“In what way?” 
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“When I took charge of him his mind was full of 
pride of his pills and worry over some girl. The com- 
bination made him unhappy.” 

“But what are you doing with him?” 

“So far I’ve made him forget the pills, and—” 

“And the girl?” she asked, eagerly. 

“T hope so.” 

“Do you know who the girl was?” 

“Yes, and so do you.” 

“I? Why, how could I know?” 

“How does any girl know?” 

“You are—I would call you impertinent if I thought 
you meant to be so.” 

“Miss Lennert, you are very near to trampling on 
my professional dignity.” 

“Professional dignity? Poof! You can’t have much 
professional dignity in overalls and a slouch hat.” 

“But Hawley wears them, too.” 

“Yes, but he—but he—” 

O, woman! Your bad angel gives you many wiles, 
but your good angel gives you blushes to counteract 
them! I do not know what I might have said had 
Hawley not come down the homestretch once more. 
She called to him: 

“Aren’t you tired, Philip?” 

“Not a bit,’ he laughed, stopping and mopping 
his brow. 

“I was just telling Doctor Perkins he mustn’t work 
you too hard.” 

“He doesn’t.” 

“But he doesn’t give you any time to keep up your 
friendships. You have forgotten the way to our 
place, haven’t you?” 

Before Hawley could reply, I said: 

“I cannot be responsible for the result if you drop 
the treatment any longer, Mr. Hawley. A stop of 
even a few minutes may have serious effects.” 

He bent to the lawn mower once more, with an 
apologetic farewell to Miss Lennert. I turned, laugh- 
ing, to her. To my astonishment her lips were com- 
pressed and her eyes were blazing. 

“I think you are—you are—” She hesitated. 

“Say it, please,” I suggested. 

“You are horrid!” 

She brought the lash down on the horse and went 
down the road like a whirlwind. If she could have 
seen me laughing after she had gone she would have 
put some more forcible adjectives in her estimate 
of me. 

“If I wasn’t so tired to-night,” Hawley said that 
evening while we smoked our pipes under the trees, 
“I believe I would run around and see a few of my 
friends.” 

“It is a good thing for you and your friends that 
you are tired,” I replied, meaningly. 

He made no further remark, and after a while 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and turned in. 

It was toward the end of the month that I gave him 
my prize prescription. In the meantime we had 
spaded some more garden, set out flowers and vege- 
tables, mowed the lawn until Hawley said it was 
beginning to look like an actor who shaved twice a 
day, built ten rods of fence, trimmed some trees—and 
had eaten three big meals every day. No more souf- 
fles and sauces and mysterious soups for Hawley 
now. No. He clamored for heavy boiled dinners, for 
honest pie and pudding, and his skin was bronzed 
and his hands steady. ; 

My prize prescription was the papering of a room 
in the bungalow. It was a fair-sized bed-room in the 
rear of the house, and was in need of new decora- 
tion. I heard Hawley and the housekeeper talking 
it over, and at once had the idea. 

“We'll get the paper and do it ourselves,” I asserted. 

“But we can’t hang paper, you .know,” Hawley 
argued. 

“You don’t know what we can do yet,” I said. Fur- 
thermore, I said that we would paper the ceiling as 
well as the walls. Hawley gazed at me with the awed 
delight of a child who has been promiseal the privilege 
of driving nails in the mahogany bureau. We drove 
to town, got a paste-brush, some shears, a few paper- 
hanger’s wide brushes, and then selected the paper. 
The dealer told us how much paper we would require 
and I ordered three times that much. 

I kept Hawley up till ten o’clock that night trim- 
ming the edge of the paper. Next morning I made 
a bucket of paste and we started work. We tried 
the ceiling first. I was to paste the back of the strips 
and Hawley was to put them on. After he had per- 
mitted the first strip to tear in the middle I showed 
him how to balance it over his head, get it adjusted 
to the line he wanted to strike, then rub it softly with 
the top of his head to fix it, and then brush smoothly 
out each way from himself, and when we had started 
with the strip, to unfold it as he went along. We. 
had covered half the ceiling at noon. After dinner 
(we had stopped having lunches at noon) we resumed 
operations. Hawley was on the board between the 
step-ladders, wrestling with a strip, trying to match 
the figures on the edge, when we heard a soft voice in 
the hall downstairs. It was Miss Lennert. 

“Good Lord!” Hawley exclaimed. “What do you 
suppose she is doing here?” 

I did not reply. I continued pasting the next strip. 

She came into the room so suddenly that Hawley 
let go of the paper, and it dropped, folding damply 


about him. He began hurriedly to try to 
loosen it from himself, lost his footing and 
went off the board to the floor. The girl 
stood, gazing open-mouthed at us. Haw- 
ley sat up and resumed his feverish pulling 
at the soppy paper. It was fastened to his 
hair, to his cheeks and to his clothing. I 
must record to the everlasting credit of 
Miss Lennert that she did not do as I ex- 
pected she would. She did not laugh. In- 
stead, she hurried over to Hawley and 
spoiled a pair of these long gloves helping 
him to remove the clinging wall-paper. 

“This strip is ready,” I said, ignoring the 
interruption. 

Hawley solemnly climbed upon the 
board, took the strip, swung it over his 
head, found the rose-bud pattern that 
matched the stem on the edge, pushed his 
head back, and struck out with the brush, 
flattening the paper to the ceiling with the 
ease of an adept. 

“O, how splendid!” she cried. 

Hawley paced steadily along the board, 
fastening the paper to the ceiling. He 
reached the wall, jammed the paper ` 
against it, creased it, pulled it loose and 
cut it off, then shoved it back so that it 
fitted perfectly against the wall. 

“How marvelously well he does it, 
doesn’t he?” she demanded of me. 

“He’s getting to be a wonder,” I replied. 

Hawley had turned and was looking 
down at us, smiling. The girl suddenly 
realized that there was some explanation 
due for her sudden appearance. 

“I—I stopped,” she said, “to inquire as 
to Mr. Hawley’s health.” 

“Ask my doctor,” Hawley advised. She 
turned to me. 

“He is showing marked improvement of 
late,” I observed sagely, beginning to paste 
some more. 

“I am very glad to hear it,” she said, and with that 
she left, first giving me another of those “You-are- 
horrid” looks. 

“I got that last strip on about right, didn’t I?” 
Hawley asked. And there was such an amount of 
professional pride in his tone that I slapped the paste- 
brush against my chest in my amazement. I had got 
the girl off his mind at last! 

But when we had finished papering the room it was 
a wondrous sight. Some of the strips on the ceiling 
had been possessed of a mad desire to run diagonally, 
others had concluded to turn and go backward, and 
still others had deemed it best to zig-zag aimlessly 
about. The walls were little better. But one strip 
attained a perpendicular, the rest leaning pleasantly 
side by side, and sometimes falling sorrowfully against 
each other. 


“What will we do about it?” Hawley asked me. 


The Land 


T was easy enough to run a choo-choo train, 
and to be conductor, and engineer, and 
brakeman, and fireman at the same time, but 

what was the use if there was nobody to ride in 

the passenger car? Little Brother was a heap too 
little to ride, and everybody else was so guiet and 
solemn. “Muver” had gone away—Auntie said she 
had gone away. Auntie and “Faver” were in there 
now just talking. They might come and play with 
a fellow. 

Inside the quiet house Auntie and “Faver” were 
confronting each other rather coldly and with evident 
constraint. 

“You needn’t worry about the children,” Agnes 
said, looking anywhere but into the man’s face. “I 
will stay and take care of them.” 

He looked at her incredulously. “Impossible! Not 
even for the children could I accept such a sacrifice.” 

“It is the little babies who are chiefly to be con- 
sidered,” she answered coldly. “I think Amelia would 
have wanted me to take care of them—and there is 
no other woman, young woman, near to them.” 

“But your work,” he persisted, “your liberty.” 

She regarded him fleetingly through her narrowed 
eyes, noting with sensitive appreciation the tones of 
his voice, and the deepened lines of his face. The 
bitterness, then, had rankled! She turned to the 
window and caught sight of the lonesome little figure 
under the trees, with its chubby legs and wistful 
face. 

“I think PI go out and play with Harry,” she 
said, dismissing the subject. “He looks lonely.” 

That night Robert was hastily summoned and sent 
for the doctor. The tiny, motherless baby was fight- 
ing for its life. And the fight went on for days, the 
small soldier growing weaker and feebler till some- 
times the pitiful cry seemed to Agnes more than 
she could bear. She looked down into the little face, 
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"We want to be married in two weeks,” she said 


“Do? We'll do it over again to-morrow.” 

And we did. We scraped the paper all off and 
covered the ceiling and wall once more, and the third 
day we tackled it again. This time, if I do say it 
myself, we achieved results that proclaimed us fit to 
be journeymen paper-hangers. Every edge met and 
matched exactly, every corner was turned correctly, 
and the roses in the pattern clambered up and down 
the walls on plumb lines. We were standing, gazing 
with pride upon our work, when Miss Lennert came 
in once more. 

“The mountain come to Mahomet again,” she smiled. 
“I simply had to see how you had finished this room.” 

“What do you think of it?” Hawley asked. 

“Superb !” 

“You see,” Hawley remarked to her, “I really am 
good for something, after all.” 

“Doctor Perkins,” she asked, “would you please run 


By Floy Pascal Cowan 


so old and full of suffering to be so tiny, with strange 
new feelings of compassion, Slowly it began to seem 
that the fight would be won. During these days when 
the weight of anxiety was somewhat lifted, Agnes 
found her thoughts lingering upon the grave, silent 
man who hovered over his poor helpless babe so ten- 
derly, yearningly, as a woman might have done. 
With her old intuition and understanding of hiin 
she read into his present suffering. There was little 
grief in his heart for her sisters death. And how, 
really, could there have been? How Amelia must 
have starved his beauty-loving soul— Amelia with her 
matter-of-fact nature, material, thrifty, superficially 
pretty and proper. But then, why had he married 
her? Why need a man be desperate because he can't 
be happy? And then her conscience smote her for 
her injustice to him. She knew only too well why 
he had married Amelia. It had seemed to his chival- 
rous nature that there was nothing else to do when 
he found that the young girl was desperately in 
love with him. 

She spent many of these hours looking into her 
own heart, and thinking of what these five years had 
meant to her. Such busy years they had been! it 
seemed to her now that she had hardly stopped to 
think at all—such a mad pace she had gone. She 
had done good work, too. Yes, altogether she was 
fairly well content with those years. But had she 
been happy? Oh, that was begging the question. She 
had not been looking for happiness. She stopped 
before the question of whether her soul had been 
satisfied, evading it as she had done since making 
the choice of a career. And, it is not easy, it does 
not even always seem necessary to put such a ques- 
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down and see if my horse is standing prop- 
erly? I am not sure that I hitched him.” 

For an instant I tried to summon my 
professional dignity, but it failed me. I 
ran down. ‘The horse was hitched prop- 
erly, but I sat on the porch and watched 
it. After a long, long time I heard foot- 
steps in the hall. 

“You'll have to tell him, then,” Hawley 
said, in low tones. 

“No. You must tell him,” she answered. 

“T haven’t the nerve,” he replied. “You 
tell him.” 

They came out. 

“Doctor Perkins,” she began, with some 
hesitation, “don’t you think you can give 
up this case now?” 

I got up and looked at her blankly. 

“I wish you would, Perkins,” Hawley 
supplemented. “You see, I don’t know 
how in the deuce I can go on with the 
treatment, as I have—” 

“We want to be married in two weeks,” 
she said, bravely, holding his arm. 

“Tt is eminently unprofessional,” I said, 
frowning, and inside of me I laughed to 
see how she clung to his arm as though 
defying me. i 

“I know it is,” Hawley agreed, “but I 
really feel as though you had filled your 
contract. And—wait a minute!” 

He turned and hurried into the house. 
She looked at me with eyes that twinkled 
between tears and smiles and murmured: 

“You have worked wonders with him.” 

“There was a whole lot more I had 
planned,” I argued, but Hawley came 
back. 

“Here’s a check for the amount agreed 
on,” he said. 

“All right, if you will have it so. But, 
Mr. Hawley, I must be sure that I have 
done what I promised to do.” 

“Yes?” 

He took her hand and patted it. 

“Mr. Hawley, how many pills does your factory 
make in a day?” 

“It—it’s been so long since I thought of it I’ve 
forgotten.” 

“In a week? 

He kept patting her hand foolishly. 

“In a year?” 

He had forgotten me utterly. 

“And you have stopped worrying about that girl?” 

He came to himself rapidly. 

“Indeed, I have!” he said, turning to look into her 
eyes again. 

“And are you happy?” 

“I am,” he stated, as though making a response at 
a ceremony. 

“T am going to make him happy,” she added. 


” 


of Heart’s Desire 


tion to yourself in the first flush of success. 

When the baby was well, Robert said to her 

one day, gravely and kindly—her staying now 

seemed to be tacitly settled: “I don’t want you 

to tax yourself more than can be helped with the 

children, The nurse can take care of them if you 
will just superintend.” 

With a man’s helplessness he did not know just 
what that might mean. He was trusting his babies 
to her womanliness and instinctive motherliness. She 
searched her nature and experience, whimsically con- 
cluding that her helplessness more than matched his. 
What did she know of a child and its needs? She 
realized with some trepidation and no small timidity 
that the day of enlightenment was now at hand. 
Harry was like his father, she found, and she opened 
the little book and read somewhat reverently, she 
realized, and with growing humbleness. She did not 
think much of herself by the time she had associated 
with Harry a week or so. But she tactfully tried to 
hide her ignorance and answer his little needs. The 
greatest of all seemed to be his need for love. How 
many times a day he would come to her and ask, 
“Do "00 love me, Auntie?” So she must love him! 
That had not been in the calculations, but it did not 
seem that it would be very difficult to do. 

As the days passed there were an infinite number 
of occupations and perplexities she had never dreamed 
of before. To have a chubby figure run up to her 
with his cherub mouth all puckered up, and his cherub 
hands squeezing a small box, and to be ordered to 
“put a sching to it, Auntie,” was quite diverting. It 
took time and no end of imagination to find out just 
what “sching” meant. But when she did find out, and 
saw him strutting about pulling the tiny white thing 
by- it with infantile delight, she experienced an odd 
sense of pleasure. There was a charm in thus 
being ordered about, and in feeling her efficiency 
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under the orders, that she did not seek to analyze. 

She also had to “tiss” it every time it got hurt, 
or thought it had—which amounted to the same 
thing. She found, too, that she was glad of a 
few small hurts herself, such as burning the tip 
of her finger, or hitting her hand against a sharp 
point in order to have it “tissed” by the rosy 
lips that proved to be deliciously soft and sweet. 

The child was passionately fond of tales, 
seeming to spend most of his time in the “land 
of make-believe”. Unconsciously, she began to 
spend a goodly portion of her time there also. 
Robert came into the sitting-room suddenly one 
day and found her standing upon a high stool, 
while Harry danced about her brandishing a toy 
hatchet. She broke into a peal of laughter at 
sight of him. 

“Would you dream,” she asked, “that I was 
Bean-Stalk, and in a few short minutes would 
be cut to the ground by Jack the giant-killer?” 

He joined in her laughter. “Have you ever 
had the honor of being a Tar Baby?” he asked. 
“I find it is a great concession to be allowed to 
be that. It is only when I’m real good.” 

She shook her head, smiling down at him. “Pin, 
never good enough for that. But I’ve been Brer 
Rabbit, and the man who ‘eats ’em alive’, and 
upon rare occasions I’ve been Pegasus and 
allowed to soar.” 

“And I’ve rode her! I’ve rode Pegasus!” cried 
Jack the giant-killer, boastfully, forgetting his 
role. 

They both laughed at that, and then the Bean- 
Stalk blushing, stepped to the ground and said 
that dinner must be ready. 

Quite often as the months passed, in her old 
mocking spirit she would take a critical survey 
ef herself in her new capacity of domestic 
woman. “You are really, really doing exceed- 
ingly well, Agnes. Much better than I would 
have thought. You don’t forget to order de- 
licious meals, you -keep the ink fairly well off 
your fingers, and you are—well, you are almost 


sociable when the neighbors drop in to talk about the - 


servants and how to dress the baby. You are in a 
fair way to becoming a respectable, conventional 
woman. Pretty soon you will be contributing articles 
to the Woman’s Home Cheer, on ‘Which Spoon To 
Use When You Are Not Hungry,’ and—come to think 
of it, those last articles are just the things for a 
woman’s page. Agnes, Agnes, degeneracy has set in!” 

To tell the truth, the situation in which she found 
herself here in Robert’s house, taking care of his 
children and managing his household, struck even 
her unconventional mind as a bit startling, to say 
the least. She had a feeling of unreality about it all 
as if it would vanish—it was just a little too bizarre 
to be true. And, even seeking to look at it in a 
matter-cf-fact way, the difficulty of adjusting herself 
to it, and to the daily companionship with Robert 
was considerable. It is not easy, after rejecting a 
man (certainly not because you did not care for 
him, but because you loved your work and had sworn 
a maiden fealty to it) to enter his home and bring up 
his children in the way they should go. She com- 
forted herself by the reflection that at least propriety 
was saved by the presence, upstairs, of the white- 
haired, helpless old lady—Robert’s mother. She was 
grateful to Robert for making it as easy as possible 
for her by his own attitude. She wondered how much 
scorn. of her was hid by his quiet, unfailing courtesy. 

As Agnes progressed in compliance with Harry’s 
demand to be loved, she found herself watching 
with'more intentness Robert’s feeling for the children. 
Here was no duty, but the greatest joy in the giving 
of self that she had ever seen. He was doing a man’s 
work in the world—and a big man’s work, too—she 
had been watching his career from afar. But when 
he came home in the evening he seemed to leave the 
world behind him, and give himself up to the chil- 
dren with joyous abandon. Harry would run to meet 
him with cries of delight, and climb into his arms. 
Together they would go up to the nursery and play 
with the baby who gave gurgles of delight upon the 
appearance of the big man. Then what frolics there 
would be! Agnes was often there when they came in, 
and sometimes she would stay, rather timidly, and 
watch with wonder while Robert gave himself up to 
the delight of the hour. 

Now he was a big bear roaring frightfully from a 
corner while Harry scamper d round the room to 
escape capture, and the baby crowed appreciatively, 
and opened his blue eyes wider and wider at each new 
demonstration of bear-like ferocity. Now he was a 
most marvelously gaited herse running round the room 
on all-fours with Harry as jockey on his back, or a 
lion roaring his eagerness to eat all little boys. Often 
he would sit in the big rocking-chair with a boy on 
each knee and tell stories; such stories! such won- 
derful giants, and beautiful fairies, and marvelous 
deeds, succeeding each other with a rapidity that was 
most surprising and delightful. 

From her shadowy corner by the fireplace Agnes 
would watch the look of wonder creep over the little 
faces eagerly turned up to their father’s. But oftener 
her eyes lingered upon the man’s face, marveling over 
the look upon it as he gazed down into the clear, beau- 


Judge Stubbytoe’s 
Court 


By ALAN S. ROGERS 


If it’s not too much trouble, 
Do you happen to know 
A young man ’round here 
Named Judge Stubbytoe, 
Of Sgueezem-Huggem, 
Or Cleanem-Scrubbem, 
Or that other great firm of 
Lovem & Co? 


I’m in as defendant,— 
A most serious case 
Of a loving assault— 
In Face vs. Face, 
Which plaintiff demurs 
So often occurs: 
It happens each night in the 
very same place. 


Now, could I but find 
Young Judge Stubbytoe, 
The trial would end 
In a moment or so, 
For he'd fine me just this— 
One sweet good-night kiss, 
Which I’ve waited to pay for an 
hour or 80. 


tiful eyes of his boys. Such a look of protecting love 
and tenderness she had never seen before on the face 
of man or woman. Sometimes something wistful 
and lonely stirred in the depths of her woman’s heart, 
as of one standing at the outer gates and looking in 
upon the joys of Paradise. 

One evening as they thus sat she said quite unex- 
pectedly, impulsively: “You are so happy, aren’t 
you, Robert?” 

He looked at her with the old sweet, faraway look 
in his eyes that she had found the most difficult to 
try to forget, and drew his babies closer to him. “I 
think it is that I have joy, rather than happiness,” 
he said slowly. “All the conditions of my life could 
be wretched and I could still have this joy. It lies 
too deep in the heart for anything external to touch 
it. You—understand ?” 

She had leaned back into the shadows, seeking to 
hide her eyes and the emotion that was mastering her. 

“Yes—” she faltered, “I think I do.” 
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It was a few days after that that he told her to 
come upstairs with him, to his den, he had some- 
thing to show her. 

“Oh, how pretty!” she exclaimed. “Why, 
you’ve changed it, haven’t you?” 

“A little,’ he said, “I’ve taken out the horrid 
smoking things, and a few offensively masculine 
belongings. You see it is this way. I don't 
need this room, and I thought—I thought that 
maybe you might like it—to write in. It is quiet 
up here.” He had turned away his head from 
her, but not before she had seen the slight tremor 
on his lips. Suddenly her eyes filled with tears 
and she ran away from him without a word, down 
to her room where, from some cause that she 
couldn’t exactly figure out in any logical way, she 
cried like her heart would break. It is very hard 
to be forgiven. 
= But a completer revelation of herself came 
one evening as Robert held Harry in his arms for 
a good-night kiss. The child, pressing his rosy 
lips against his father’s, suddenly held out his 
little arms to Agnes invitingly. 

“Come on, Auntie, let’s have a fee-cornered 
tiss.” 

Robert turned a dull red from brow to neck, 
and Agnes bent her face away from him, scarlet, 
frightened, her heart beating wildly. Never in 
all her life had she wanted anything like she did 
that “fee-cornered tiss”. 

Then came days that sorely puzzled the man, 
and pained him. Agnes avoided him. She hardly 
dared lift her eyes to his face, knowing how they 
must look upon beholding him. She scarcely 
spoke to him, fearing that she would cry out, “I 
love you! I love you!” Why, indeed, should she 
not, since her heart was singing it by day and by 
night? And these days made her ashamed— 
ashamed through all her being for having denied 
her womanhood, for sacrificing this big, splendid, 
lovable man to ambition and all that success 
might bring. And these little children, these 
darling little children! They might have been hers— 
her children and his! 

Visions crowded in upon her—beatific visions that 
filled her with ecstasy—of life as it might be to its 
high priests, to those who could and who would see 
its glory and its joy; visions of the perfect circle of 
life, winding round the man, and the woman, and 
little child, in a union of body and of heart, of mind 
and of soul. She dreamed dreams of the daily life 
of the man and the woman, both doing their “world 
work,” both sailing out into the great ocean of 
thought and achievement, and both bringing back to 
their home and to the little child of their love the 
richest treasures of their quest. How paltry all her 
former life and aims seemed to her now, how he must 
scorn her! 

For he had seen the vision, and dreamed the 
dream. And he had weighed her in the balance 
and found her wanting. She grew pale and thin. 
She might have seen the sadness in Robert’s eyes as 
he watched her, but she wouldn’t look, and never saw 
it, and so went on getting thinner, and paler, and 
quieter, till one day it happened as she stood in the 
garden, holding a small flower-pot containing a tiny 
blossom, that he came out to her, his face as pallid 
and worn as her own. 

“I’m going to be married,” he said almost brusquely. 

Poor little blossom! She never knew that she broke 
its frail life in two as her head drooped over it. But 
he saw it, and his voice trembled with emotion as he 
came close to her and looked into her downcast face. 

“Oh, Agnes, Agnes, Pd do anything, Pd even do— 
that—to saye you any sacrifice. It’s breaking my 
heart to see you—giving up everything—for—us, and 
drooping—" 

“O don’t, don’t!” she cried, half sobbing. 

Then she looked up into his face, and both saw 
what they might have seen so long befgre. 

A joyous little voice broke in upon them, and look- 
ing down the path they saw Harry coming along, 
stepping high like a big man,. and singing “Reuben 
Rastus Johnson B’own”. Suddenly he spied the gar- 
den chairs and the two prospective passengers stand- 
ing near, and he made a rush for them. 

“Now I’m going to make a choo-choo!” he cried 
joyously, putting the chairs in a row. “Come on 
Faver—come on, Auntie! Now I'll be conductor!” 

Agnes sank into the rear seat. Robert bent low 
above her and laid his strong hand upon the trem- 
bling one resting on the seat in front. The sweet, 
boyish look of other days was upon his face, and his 
eyes sought hers tenderly, compellingly. 

“My beloved, my beloved! Don’t you think we 
might travel into a very beautiful country on this 
little train? I want so to go. Come with me, dear!” 

She pulled him down beside her and, pressing her 
face timidly against his, called to the conductor with 
lips tremulous and happy. 

“Come on, little conductor. We are going on a 
long, long journey with you, and we've got our 
tickets—” 

And the little conductor, feeling that there was 
something unusual in such a perfect state of things, 
forthwith climbed into the laps of his two passen- 
gers and began to talk. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS show 
the runs of two of the largest 
warehouses after the raid of 
the Night-riders on Hopkins- 
ville. The plant and elevator 
of the Acme Mills-Elevator Co. 
show in the rear of the photo- 
graph on the left; for a while 
it seemed that the great plant, 
which has a capacity of 1,200 


barrels daily, would burn also. 


NIGHT-RIDER AGAINST TRUST 


OR many yeas eee By J. SLAUGHTER CARTER Scions “tr te State pegs ay 


bounded on the north by the cause of the tobacco grower more harm 
Ohio River; on the east by the Big Sandy and West Virginia, and on the south than good. These reckless men have not hesitated to resort to murder in some 
by Tennessee. Its chief products were tobacco, hemp, horses and whiskey. Things instances, one notable case being that in which fifty masked men visited the home 
have changed during the last decade, however, and the commonwealth is now of Hiram Hedges, in Nicholas County, one of the big Burley raising counties 
bounded on the north, south, east and west by the Tobacco Trust, while “Night- of the State, and, calling him to the door, ordered him to destroy his tobacco 
riders”, if not the chief products, at least command the greatest share of atten- beds. When he asked them to wait until morning, promising at that time to 
tion. As Colonel Jack Chinn says, “We are up against a game of freeze-out comply with this demand, he was shot down at his door in the presence of his 
between the American Society of Equity and the American Tobacco Trust.” son. The leader of the band pronounced it an accident. There were two arrests, 
That life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are denied the citizens of a but there were no convictions. The people of the State took up the case, how- 
portion of the State is shown not only by the experiences of those men who have ever, and in a few days a large sum was raised for Hedges’ fatherless children. 
sought to oppose the will of the self-constituted regulators, but as well by the Against this record of blood and flame, for the Night-riders have shown 
utterances of some of the judicial officers of the counties which have been in themselves experts at applying the torch, as well as with the lash and gun, there 
the heat of the fight. Following a reign of terror in Calloway County, in the stand the troubles of the tobacco grower; and they have many. 
heart of the Dark Tobacco District, which it required a company of soldiers to In 1907 there was 693,126,000 pounds of tobacco raised in the entire country, 
dispel, County Judge Wells issued according to government statistics; 
: a statement during the course of and of this amount 240,478,000 was 
which he said: grown in Kentucky, 165,000,000 be- 
“No citizen was safe throughout ing the product of the great Bur- 


Cut and ready for the rack 


On the rack 


all these weeks, though I, in com- 
pany with my fellow officers, have 
been vigilant. I have had scores of 
men summoned to tell what they 
know of these outrages. I find a 
state of paralysis in very many ways 
not proper to mention. I have direct 
and definite information from the 
riders themselves that before the 
moon changes they shall swoop down 
on Murray (the county-seat of Cal- 
loway) and burn her property and 
continue to beat her citizens and 
beat and bruise the farmers, and 
burn their property, because, for- 
sooth, they did not obey their man- 
dates. I call upon the citizens of 
every section of the County to form 
law and order leagues. It is the 
duty of every citizen to defend him- 
self and his home against these 
midnight marauders by exercising 
the God-given right of self-defense.” 

It is the awakening of the public 
conscience, and the bold stand taken 
by fearless judges, that is the hope 
of the people of the tobacco-raising 
sections of the State. As Judge 
Reed, of Paducah, in a recent 
charge to the jury, said, the best 
people of the tobacco organizations 
are not in favor of violence. They 
have had grievances, but they have 
looked to peaceful organization to 
remedy these, and it is the wild 
spirits, they say, who are doing the 
harm, making necessary the calling 
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ley District, comprising the rich 
Bluegrass region of the State, while 
the remaining 75,000,000 was dis- 
tributed in the Dark Tobacco Dis- 
trict, the Green River District, the 
Henderson Stemming District and 
the One-Sucker District in the 
western end of Kentucky, the last 
four producing grades of leaf which 
are used almost exclusively in for- 
eign countries. For this enormous 
amount of tobacco, the American 
Tobacco Company, with its mil- 
lions of capital and watered stock 
and its almost inexhaustable re- 
sources, has been practically the 
sole buyer, whether known as the 
Continental, the Imperial, the Amer- 
ican Snuff Company or by a score 
of other names. The trust has paid 
its own price, the growers say, and 
they have been forced to take what 
they were offered. The next year 
conditions were as before but with 
great precaution these buyers, to 
the- chagrin of the farmers, paid 
less for tobacco in the barn and still 
lost on the breaks, and again won- 
dered why. The next year they 
bought a little lower and lost, and 
the next year and the next, until 
many of them were either crippled 
or ruined financially. At last it 
dawned upon them that they were 
victims of the tobacco trust. At 
the recent investigation in Louisville 
by the government agents, Castle- 


Hauling to the barn Drying Curing 


Selling at Louisville 


Stages of the tobacco industry from growth of leaf in field till it is ready for factory | 
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berry Dunkerson, who for years has been connected 
with the tobacco warehouse interests of Louisville, tes- 
tified that the American Tobacco Company controlled 
85 to 90 per cent of the sales on the Louisville breaks; 
and these conditions, the growers declare, prevail all 
over the State. 

“There is but one buyer; there must be but one 
seller,’ said Colonel Harry Weissinger, millionaire 
grower and formerly tobacco manufacturer. So 
thoroughly has this idea penetrated the minds of the 
farmers and their families that in the Burley tobacco 
district babies are now being named “Lebus Equity”, 
Clarence Lebus being President of the Burley grow- 
ers branch of the American Society of Equity. So 
out of the efforts of the growers to secure what they 
declare are their rights, has arisen “Kentucky’s 
Tobacco War,” and the entire western end of the 
State has become an actual battle-ground, while in 
the other sections of the commonwealth, with the 
exception of Louisville and the mountain regions, the 
skirmish lines are already active. 


Jack Chinn’s Explanation 


“I live in a county where 80 per cent of the 
tobacco is pooled. I live in a law-abiding county,” 
said Jack Chinn recently in a speech in the State 
Senate, of which he is a member. “Several hundred 
wagon-loads of tobacco that was not pooled passed 
through my county from adjoining counties, was 
hauled to Lexington and sold to the branch of the 
American Tobacco Company, which is the cancer that 
is eating into the vitals of the farmers in my section. 
My tobacco men could hear those wagons rolling by 
their houses. One would say to his wife, “Do you 
hear that wagon? That is them fellers feeding the 
American Tobacco Company that we are trying to 
starve. He's taking his tobacco; he will get twelve 
cents for his tobacco; six dollars a hundred is the 
profit he has made by mine being pooled. He will 
come home and buy his wife a new bonnet, his chil- 
dren clothes—fix them so that they can go to Sunday 
school—and you will have to do without, but I am 
a law-abiding citizen,’ 

“She appeals to him, ‘What are we going to do?’ 

“Why, I am going to him and tell him, “You 
got your money for your tobacco, the 1906, the 1907 
crops, now I am going to appeal to you as my 
neighbor. I’m not going to raise any in 1908 and 
I'm going to ask the same of you. You've got your 
money, got your profit; you hold off with me one 
year and let me get mine.” He will say: “I have 
got a legal right to raise it and to sell it. This is 
a free country.” 

“*T will say to him, “I admit that you have a legal 


right to raise it and sell it, and if your neighbor’s 
house was burning you could stand by and see that 
house burn, his wife and children burn in that house, 
the neighbors come rushing to the rescue of the fam- 
ily and appeal to you, ‘Couldn’t you save that house 
and family from burning? ‘Yes, I could, but I have 
a legal right not to do it? And the world would 
say to him, ‘You haven’t the moral right not to do it 
and we will hang you to the first limb that we can 
get you to.” 

“That’s the situation. The trouble is brought about 
by the American Tobacco Company sending their 
agents into the different localities, persuading the 
raisers of non-pooled and pooled tobacco to bring their 
crops to them at an exorbitant price for the purpose 
of breaking down the pool.” 

About five years ago the tobacco growers in the 
so-called Dark Tobacco District, or “Black Patch”, 
in the western part of the State, realized conditions 
were becoming intolerable. The leaf which cost $4 to 
$6 a hundred to raise was selling at from $3 to $4, 
while in the Burley Districts $7 to $10 was the aver- 
age price for the crop which was raised and marketed 
at a cost of $7 to $11 per hundred, According to 
one grower, his gross profit on six acres of tobacco 
land was $150.48. In 1906 the American Tobacco 
Company paid out $20,000,000 to the farmers for 
tobacco, which they manufactured and sold at a net 
profit of $28,000,000, according to one authority. 


What One Pool Did 


In the fall of 1904, there was formed at Guthrie, 
Kentucky, an organization of planters who raise prac- 
tically all the dark tobacco grown in the world. Their 
products are shipped to all the chief markets ‘of 
Europe, but despite the fact that they had almost a 
monopoly, they were procuring for their tobacco less 
than the cost of production. 
their crops until they could procure a price that 
would give them a living profit. To-day this tobacco 
is selling at an advance of 100 per cent. About 
the same time the growers of the Burley District 
of central and eastern Kentucky combined under 
the banner of the Society of Equity, and to-day bur- 
ley tobacco is 50 per cent higher than it was four 
years ago. The Henderson Stemming and the Green 
River Districts likewise organized and in both of 
these districts practically the entire crop has been 
sold at a price entirely satisfactory to the farmers. 
The American Tobacco Company, with its one head 
controlling many branches, has taught the growers 
the lesson of organization. The trust maintains that 


_ the increase in price is due to the operation of the 


law of supply and demand, but the growers declare 


They agreed to pool 
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the pool has regulated this law. Realizing, however, 
that even this law works in . mysterious way sits 
wonders to perform, especially when a monopoly is 
at the business end of the works, the growers, particu- 
larly those of the Burley District, are taking no 
chances, and as a result hundreds of them in the 
richest portion of Kentucky, representing nearly 100,- 
000 acres out of an estimated 150,000, have agreed not 
to raise any tobacco in 1908. 

This has brought into existence the “Peaceful 
Army”. Among the scores upon scores of tobacco 
growers in the State there are many who have refused 
to join in any pool. The organized growers, dis- 
claiming responsibility for threatening letters and 
barn burnings at frequent intervals, have formed large 
mounted processions and have ridden over the various 
roads in their respective counties, trying to persuade 
their recalcitrant neighbors to come into the pool. 
Some, including Governor A. E. Willson, have held 
that these armies are contrary to law, but such a 
view is not shared by the growers, who deny they 
employ any force to accomplish their purposes. Gen- 
erally these armies have been successful, but in some 
instances they have met with rather disturbing oppo- 
sition. 

But the Peaceful Armies are only a small part of 
the problem, and it is the “Night-rider" who has 
been responsible for so much lawlessness in Kentucky. 
His field of operation until recently was chiefly in the 
“Black Patch”, but later he spread all over the State. 
He always goes prepared for trouble, and his pro- 
gramme varies from issuing warnings and burning 
barns to scraping plant beds, taking possession of 
an entire town or whipping his fellow-man—or woman 
either—if the occasion arises. Troops may protect 
one or two or a dozen localities, and Governor Will- 
son has sought this means, in some instances, to 
bring peace; but while the soldiers are keeping guard 
in one locality, the Night-riders are operating in 
another. 


Come the Night-Riders 


For months the town of Hopkinsville, the county- 
seat of Christian County, and a place of 10,000 peo- 
ple, had expected a raid by the Night-riders, warn- 
ings from various sources having been received. 
Every able-bodied man slept with his gun conveniently 
located, while guards patrolled the city at night and 
carefully watched all roads leading into the place. 
Princeton had been sacked by an armed band, and 
two big warehouses burned; so Hopkinsville was not 


— 
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fate B ER E NEAL 


CHAPTER VIII. 
T was the following Sunday at 
the Reverend Lawrence Tidwell’s 
church in Springtown. His influ- 
ence had come to be wide-spread. Not 
only were the members of his congre- 
gation present—for they came, as they 
always did, in a sort of bubbling pride 
of ownership in what was acknowl- 
edged to be the best preacher for miles around— 
but persons had left their own churches and ridden 
and driven from adjoining counties to see and hear 
the man who was.said to dispense more spiritual 
light, and in a more eloquent way, than any other 
preacher in the locality. 
Gilbert was there near an open window, and Lucille 
sat among some friends on the front bench. She had 
walked, as she usually did in fair weather, by the 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Gilbert Neal, a hard-working and youthful Georgia farmer, and 
the mainstay of his family, is called upon to give up his hopes and 
ambitions, along with the savings of years, to save his ne’er-do-well 
brother Dave from going to the penitentiary. David seems richly to 
deserve that the law should take its course, as he is an old offender. 
Gilbert has saved Dave from the law so many times that patience has 
ceased to be a virtue. Dave, in the past, has cheerfully accepted all 
these sacrifices, airing the attitude that it is Gilbert’s place in the 
world to drudge while he, Dave, wastes the ‘proceeds of his industry. 
The young farmer knows that his mother and his sister, Lucille, will 
bring sentimental pressure to bear on him to cause him to make stiil 
further sacrifice for Dave, but he determines to refuse this time. 
The neighbors in the community know nothing of Gilbert’s ambi- 
tions, and little of his nature, and make his business their own, 
joining his mother and sister in their pleas. The only person who 
has a clear understanding of Gilbert’s point-of-view is Mrs. Tid- 
well, the wife of the village preacher, who urges him to stand 
firm and cease to be the victim of his brother’s crimes and vices, 
since his habit of yielding has done that brother no good in the 
past. Stephen Daggart, the magnate of the community, also urges 
him to stand firm, on less spiritual grounds. Graham Peters, who 
Joves Gilbert’s sister Lucille, attempts to comfort Gilbert. It is 
finally in consideration of Lucille that Gilbert comes to the rescue 
of David. But Lucille has not brought her influence to bear on 
Gilbert because of Graham Peters, nor because of any great affec- 
tion for her brother Dave. The truth is, although Gilbert is ignor- 
ant of it, that Dave has discovered that his sister Lucille is infat- 
uated with the village preacher, the Reverend Lawrence Tidwell, a 
handsome fellow, who is something of an artist in emotionalism. 
Dave threatens Lueille with exposure; Lucille appeals to Gilbert; 
Gilbert yields because he thinks he is giving up his own interest 
so that Lucille may marry Peters. Lucille is so moved that she 
almost confesses to her brother her infatuation for the preacher. 
Dave, released from custody, makes a great resolution—he resolves 
never again to do anything crooked ‘‘in violation of the law.” 
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shorter footway through the woods and across the 
fields, while he had ridden horseback over the main 
road, 

If Tidwell had been eloquent on other occasions, he 
surpassed himself to-day. He had chosen the theme 
of self-sacrifice, and the transcendental glory thereof, 
based on an appropriate text from the Bible, and 
while he talked a profound hush was on the room, 
broken only by his impassioned voice and the occa- 
sional neighing of the horses hitched among the trees 
about the little building. Instinctively many attrib- 
uted the inspiration of the subject to the recent hap- 
pening in their midst, and this was confirmed by the 
fact that during some of Tidwell’s finest flights and 
tenderest touches his glance, almost moist from sym- 
pathy, rested on Gilbert, or drifted sympathetically 
to the sweet upturned face of his young sister. Wor- 
shipful enthusiasm seemed to clutch and sway the 
listeners as never before. Tidwell stood before them, 
his handsome, sensitive face aglow with a light they 
felt was from the shining Throne of God, his voice 
ringing with the infinite truth of Heaven. 

Under the first impulse, feeling the close application 
of the subject and treatment to his own case, Gilbert 
was startled, and he flushed under the composite gaze 
which he felt was turned on him. But that mood 
passed. He soon forgot where he was. As through 
hypnotic power, his eyes were drawn to those of the 
speaker. Thoughts of self, of grating wrongs, and 
material loss had taken wing and flown. Tidwell 
stood there with a wand of light in his hand pointing 
a new way, a way that seemed so sweetly simple, so 
measonable that the young farmer marveled over it 
with a heart throbbing with a hope he sorely needed. 

Only the night before he had thought the darkness 


about him was impenetrable, the pangs 
of his despair endless, and yet now he 
was brought to comprehend the very 
flower of the divine plan. Surely this 
was the truth, the great, glorious, 
boundless truth. This was the fountain, 
as Tidwell put it, from which all tired 
souls could and should drink through 
life everlasting. All sordid things of 
earth were but a hideous dream—the nightmare of 
evil thought, and born of the cowardly impulse to 
cling to crumbling material cliffs beneath which 
yawned gulfs of despair and raging torrents of 
spiritual damnation. 

When it was over and Tidwell had dismissed his 
listeners, after an impassioned prayer, which was no 
less uplifting than his sermon, his admirers surged 
round him to clasp his hand as he steppěd down from 
the little pulpit. One of the first was Daggart, who 
always sat in one of the “amen corners,” as the nooks 
nearest the altar were only half-reverently styled. 

“Well,” he said with one of his self-conscious 
laughs, “I was hit all right, and I’m here to tell you 
that it did me good. Howsomever, you may take a 
notion to build that house some day and my worldly 
habits may enable me to lend you the money. There 
are really two sides to it; a man simply can’t get all 
there is out of this life if he wastes much time on the 
other before he gets to it.” 

“We are getting on dangerous ground, Brother 
Daggart,” Tidwell said, with the rare, winning smile 
with which he always greeted anything bordering on 
skepticism. “At any rate, I can only give you the 
doctrinal side of it.” 

“You bet,” Daggart admitted with another jerky 
laugh, “that’s what you are paid for.” 

With downcast eyes, Lucille made her way through 
the jostling throng to the door, arriving there just 
in time to see Gilbert, who seemed anxious to avoid 
conversation with any one, riding off on his horse. 
Slowly she crossed the churchyard, passing the graves 
with their simple marble monuments and out into the 
wood through which a seductive path wound towards 
her home. She had not gone far, when, hearing a 
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voice behind her, and glancing back 
expectantly, she saw Tidwell rap- 
idly approaching, swinging his soft 
hat and cane in his hand, his fine 
brow exposed to the air. 

“T had to hurry to catch up,” 
he laughed. “I fairly shook off a 
dozen good sisters and half a dozen 
invitations to dinner. I simply 
couldn’t wait. I had to see you.” 

“But they will know where you 
went,” Lucille protested, alarm in 
her voice and yet contradiction in 
her flushed cheeks and beaming 
eyes. 

“No they wont,” Tidwell assured 
her, “and even if they did they 
would only think I wanted to send 
some message to Gilbert or your 
mother. People are not apt to make 
remarks at such a time. They 
never could understand my feeling. 
The pursuit of the highest truths 
has led me far away from them. 
What I know to be their worst sins 
they regard cs virtues. The living 
under roofs where marital love has 
long since died or never existed at 
all is a thing they will always cling 
to, while I know, and you do, 
Lucille, that it is wrong—wrong— 
wrong" 

“Yes, I suppose so,” the girl said. 
“But why didn’t she come to-day?” 

“Why hasn’t she come other 
days?” Tidwell answered bitterly. 
“Because she is not and never has 
been interested in my work. Even 
soon after our marriage I preached 
sermons which delighted every one 
and yet she never opened her 
mouth about them. She sapped all 
my strength, my ambition, my 
energy, and made originality impos- 
sible. You know what an awfully 
despondent state I was in a year 
ago.” 

“Yes, I remember,” Lucille 
sighed. She was moving on, when 
he put his hand on her arm and 
detained her. 

“No, let’s stay here a moment,” 
he'said. “It is shady and people 
seldom pass this way. Yes, I was 
in a frightful way a year ago, but 
you saved me.” 

“Really, was it I?” Lucille said, 
a flush of pleasure stealing over 
her face. 

“Yes, I shall never, never for- 
get, little girl, I had risen to preach 
that morning with the heaviest 
heart that was ever lodged in a 
man’s breast, and was going about 
it in my usual perfunctory way, when I looked down 
for the first time into your upturned face and 
beautiful eyes. I could not tell what your thoughts 
were, but they were of me, for when I looked again, 
as I might at any one else, the color came into your 
cheeks and your long lashes fell. Lucille, from that 
moment I was a new man. Through the whole of the 
following week I did not lay eyes on you, but as God 
is my eternal Judge, you were in my thoughts during 
every waking moment. It was then that I planned 
the sermon which was so much talked about, the next 
Sunday, and I preached it into your sweet, inspir- 
ing face.” 

“I remember so well—so very well,” Lucille said 
reflectively. “It was beautiful, simply beautiful!” 

“Although I had it ready, it would have fallen flat 
if you had not been in your usual place,” Tidwell said 
warmly. “There she sat across the aisle, the woman 
whom I once thought I loved and who I believed 
would be my stay and inspiration in my life’s work— 
there she sat, the only unmoved person in the house.” 

“I remember,” said Lucille. “I wondered why she 
was so cold when every one else was so enthusiastic, 
and, and it was then,sI think, that I began to dislike 
her. I knew she was depressing you; no one of your 
temperament could stand that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, it is too gloomy to think about now that we 
are together again,” the preacher said fervently. “I 
can’t tell where it will end. The life she and I are 
leading is a sin against God and man. It is a horrible 
lie, an insult to the holy institution of marriage, and 
yet I suppose it must go on awhile longer anyway. 
These people are not ready for my views on the sub- 
ject. I have thrown out feelers here and there and 
met with no sympathy at all. The lowest of them, 
even those who live in hovels like dirty cattle will 
fight for their silly ide1 of marriage. Poof! what do 
they know about what you and I feel, about what you 
and I want? I don’t believe a human being has any 
more ability to love a person that is unlovable, aggres- 
sive and antagonistic than he has, in old age, to love 
the follies of youth. I was too young to decide such 
a great question when she end I met. Men have made 
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"Lets stay here a moment,’’ he said. 


mistakes before; that was the paramount one of my 
life. Lucille, tell me again that you don’t blame me 
for feeling as I do.” 

“I can’t,” the girl answered simply, her almost shy 
glance averted from his burning eyes. “I have often 
thought about it. We drifted together through no 
intention of our own. You were unhappy at home 
and so was I. Dave was constantly getting us into 
trouble and poor, dear Gilbert was shouldering it 
all and plodding along under his awful burden, and 
Mother was constantly weeping and complaining. If 
Gilbert hadn’t sent me off to school I might never 
have known better and higher things and been more 
content. But he would do it, and not only that, but 
he has kept me in books and magazines and nice 
things to wear, and made me visit Atlanta. So when 
you began to like me, and talk to me, it was only 
natural for me to—well, to let you, that’s all! We 
really are not to blame. We are simply happy 
together, and—and not so apart.” 

“Bless you for that!’ Tidwell cried passionately. 
“As for being unhappy apart, I am simply miserable 
when I don’t see you at least once a day. But I 
must scold you a little. I was in the orchard last 
night and saw you in your room and whistled. You 
looked up, and I knew you heard, but you pulled the 
shade down and put out the light. I thought it 
meant that you were coming down, and I waited till 
my feet were wet with dew, till I was chilled to the 
bone. What was the matter?” 

“I simply couldn’t get my consent to meet you,” 
Lucille said, her troubled eyes averted. “I had been 
thinking of Gilbert. He had come in from the field 
that evening more depressed than ever I saw him 
before. It is thought, you know, that the crops may 
be wholly ruined by the dry weather. I heard him 
telling Father at the barn that even a rain now 
would hardly do any good, and as he sat there in 
the candle-light eating his supper which I had 
brought to him, I noticed how the corners of his poor 
mouth were drooping and what a sad look he had in 
his eyes, and then knowing that I had brought all his 
troubles down on him through cruel deception, I—I 
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felt so bad that I went to my room 
and prayed and cried. Then I 
heard you whistle, and—well I 
wasn’t equal to it, that’s all. I 
simply stayed in for Gilbert's 
sake. I couldn’t have met you 
then to have saved my life. It 
seemed as if it would be slapping 
the poor fellow after Pd dragged 
him down. I ought to have told 
him the truth that night.” 

“Good gracious, you don’t mean 
about you and me!” 

“No, not that, but I ought to 
have said that he was mistaken 
about my caring for Graham or 
what his father thought about 
Dave’s disgrace.” 

“But don’t you see, you little 
illogical minx, that Dave was 
going to spout it all out? What 
would a man like Gilbert, with 
his awful uncontrollable temper, 
care for the value of a farm com- 
pared to a—a discovery like that? 
Dave, as I found out, really knew 
very little about us, but—but that 
little could never have been ex- 
plained.” 

“Dave never would tell me what - 
he knew,” Lucille said, “but he 
was mean enough and desperate 
enough to have made it out as 
bad as he could.” | : 

“In a sort of spurt of grati- 
tude, the scamp told me yester- 
day,” ‘Tidwell explained. “He 
told me that he saw me kiss you 
as we were parting one evening 
near your house. He really doesn’t 
think much about it, one way or 
another. He's too full of himself 
and his visionary schemes.” 

“Yes, he’s different from Gil- 
bert,” Lucille said. “It makes me 
shudder to think of what Gilbert 
would do if he were to find out 
about this. He would kill you as, 
deliberately as he ever did any- 
thing in his life.” 

“Oh, I suppose he would,” the 
preacher said with a shrug. “He 
is as sensible as the average man 
in many ways, but he is bound 
hand and foot to conventional 
ideas. He thinks that males and 
females, be they as wide apart in 
temperament as the poles, ought 
to be eternally chained together, 
because he has been taught that 
marriages are made in heaven. 
But do you know, I am actually 
getting jealous.” 

“You | are? What about?” 
Lucille asked with a touch of rising animation, and 
she laughed softly, “not on account of Graham, 
surely ?” 

“Yes, on account of him,” Tidwell frowned. “I try 
to throw it off, but the thought comes again and 
again. I saw him on the street the other day, and 
the poor fool had such a confident, self-satisfied look 
that I felt like slapping him. Up to Dave's release, 
he had gone about looking as blue as indigo, but now 
that he considers himself practically engaged to you 
he—oh, I’m only natural! I can’t help it, I don’t 
want any man under God’s high heavens to consider 
you his—his! ugh! It must stop. I can’t let that 
go on.” 

“But it really has to,” Lucille said with a half- 
gratified smile. “I don’t know how we are going to 
get around it. The moment I refuse to see Grahata 
and treat him nicely, Gilbert will wonder what it 
all means. I tell you nothing but that one thing 
caused him to give in. Besides, do you think I ought 
to stay at home and not go places with the most 
popular young man in the County when you have 
your wife, and—” 

“Stop, for God’s sake stop!” Tidwell cried, his brow 
clouded. “I can’t stand that sort of thing from you.” 

“I was only joking,” Lucille smiled, teasing. 

“It is no joking matter,” Tidwell said, an ashy 
look on his face. “I’m miserable enough under it all 
without your making such a remark as that.” 

“Well, I wont do it any more,” the girl promised, 
meekly enough, and yet with a twinkle of womanly 
enjoyment in her eyes. “Besides, I may as well 
confess, too,” she finally said, “you are not the only 
one who is jealous.” 

“Not you, I know,” he said, his face clearing. 

“Yes, and I am as unreasonable as you are, I sup- 
pose, for I am actually jealous of your wife. There, 
I have let it out!” 

“Bosh!” he laughed almost merrily, as he tossed 
his thick, long hair back from his brow. 


(Continued on Page 17.) 
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Mir. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale: 


DUNNO ef you'll feel complimented,” remarked Mr. San- 
ders, after the usual exchange of salutations, “but I come 
up here ’specially for to see you fellers. What I want is 

warm information, fresh from the oven, an’ Ill be satisfied with 
nothin’ less. Ill give you plenty of time for to frame up your 
answers, an’ Pll not ask you to put "em in the shape of affidavits. 
It ought to be a great help to a feller when he knows that he 
don’t have to swear to his statements; it ought to give him 
confidence in hisself, an’ make him talk right out in meetin’.” 

“Well,” said the poet, “what do you want to know? Just 
spread out your conundrums so that we can get a full-face 
view of them, and we'll try to solve them. There are many 
things we really know, many that we think we know, and a 
great many that we do not know. Is it anything in our line of 
our business?” 

“T don’t reckon it is,” replied Mr. Sanders, after thinking 
the matter over. “No, it aint nothin’ about love-tales, whar 
the heroine faints ever’ time she smells the smoke of her lover’s 
cigarette, an’ ef it’s poetry, it’s the blankest kind of blank 
verse. But anyhow, it’s a puzzle, an’ I know mighty well that 
some of the fresh young magazines keep up a puzzle depart- 
ment for the benefit of old men an’ childern. I thought maybe 
that sence you’ve changed ever’thing but the name of the old 
horn-spoon, you mought ’a’ caught one of the puzzle experts 
in your net.” 

“Well, take your time and tell us about it,” remarked the 
poet, with a twinkle in his eye. “You never know how much a 
man knows until you go a-fishing with him. The way he 
handles the bait and the tale he tells will enable you to look 
into the very windows of his soul. All fishermen have souls.” 

“I’m oblidzed to you for the information,” replied Mr. San- 
ders, with a smile that resembled sun-rise in Shady Dale; “I’m 


upon my knees. I’m nothin’ but a poor creetur, anyway.” 

“But we need jest such men as you to run the State,” re- 
marked the poet, puffing away at his pipe. “You have the 
experience and the ability, as well as the will-power.” 

“But at which corner could I j’ine the procession?” in- 
quired Mr. Sanders. “Whar’bouts could I climb on the band- 
wagon? Aint all the seats took? An’ how would I answer the 
questions they’d put to me? Ef they ax’d me was I a anti- 
prohibitionist, PAd have to tell ’em no, an’ I'd make the same 
answer ef they ax'd me was I a prohibitionist. Don't you see 
that thar ain’t no middle ground whar a plain Son of Temp- 
*unce kin set down an’ cool off; he’s got to be up an’ doin’ on 
one side or the other. An’ it’d be the same way wi’ the rail- 
roads—ef they ax'd me was I fur "em or ag’in’ ’em, I’d have to 
say no; an’ what mortual chance would I have in Georgia in 
this day an’ time?” 

“Why, you'd have a fine chance,” said the poet. “That’s just 
what we need—competition in politics as well as business; it’s 
the very life of the soft drink establishments. Announce your- 
self; we'll give you a page, and not charge you a cent—it’ll be a 
cash transaction. Tell the people where you stand, and how 
you feel on the important issues of the time and hour.” 

Mr. Sanders looked hard at the poet, and in the meantime 
rubbed his chubby chin. “Before I commit myself,” he said, “I 
want you to tell me how to make the welkin ring; what string 
do you have to pull, an’ how high do you have to jump when 
the thing goes off? I’ve often seed in the newspapers whar a 
feller made the welkin ring, an’ I wanter know how it’s done; 
do you hire a man to do the ringin’, or do you ring it yourself?” 

“Well,” replied the poet, “if anybody can make the welkin 
ring, you should be able to do it with the rural lungs that you 
carry about with you. But if you come out as a candidate you 


a purty good fisherman my- 
self, but when it comes to 
puzzles, Pm kinder weak- 
minded. The thing that’s 
troublin’ me is this: I had 
business in Alabama three 
or four weeks ago, an’ it 
took me two weeks for to 
settle matters in a workman- 
like manner. When I left home, ever’thing was all 
serene. Down in my bailiwick, which is as warm a 
political center as you ever seed, thar was not a thing 
doin’. The fate of the State an’ nation had done been 
settled arter a long an’ weary dispute betwixt the 
county leaders, an’ ever’thing was not only so, but 
jest so. The farmers had fell back on the weather, 
an’ the changes of the moon, an’ thar was nothin’ more 
excitin’ than a fire-hunt for blind-tigers. 

“This was when I went away; by the time I got 
back, the whole face of politics had been changed. 
The prophets was up an’ at the’r work, the prognos- 
ticators was too busy for to eat, an’ the leadin’ politi- 
cians was hollerin’ at one another like a battery of 
factory whistles. In the next county twas the same, 
an’ for many miles around. The cows was lowin’ in 
the night, an’ the roosters crowin’ by half-past nine 
o'clock p. m., jest as they did when the Charleston 
*arthguake shuck us up. I’ve ax'd hunderds of men to 
tell me what the trouble is, but no satisfaction can I 
git. They spit an’ sputter, but they can’t tell me a 
thing »bout it. I’ve traveled over four or five coun- 
ties, an’ it’s the same ever’whar I go—the political 
pot a-b'ilin' like fury, an’ nobody a-knowin’ who 
kindled the fire, nor what kind of a sulphur match 
they used. More’n that, it ain’t the kind of politics 
we use’ to have, whar all the argyments ended in 
street fights. Ever’thing’s good-humored now, the 
boys on both sides a-laughin’ fit to kill, but they’re 
workin’ like beavers, 
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“Now, what I want to know is the true inward- 
ness of the reaction. Thar must be somethin’ behind 
it all, but what is it? I drapt in at one of your 
theaters last week, an’ when a man come out an’ 
said somethin’ about Brown, the people looked like 
they wanted to tar up the play-house wi’ the'r 
stompin’ an’ clappin’. It made me put on my thinkin’ 
cap, but I said to myself that Pd come up here an 
ax you fellers about it, an’ see ef you couldn’t shed 
some light on the dark places.” 

“Well,” said the poet, “the trouble seems to be all 
about Hoke Smith, and what he has done, and what 
he hasn’t done, and may do, and would like to do, and 
wouldn’t do if he could, and couldn’t do if he would. 
Do you follow me?” 

“All I kin say is that I’m in hearin’ distance,” said 
Mr. Sanders, scratching his head. “I’m tryin’ for to 
keep step, but the underbrush is mighty thick, an’ [ 
have to lift my feet purty high;—a leetle higher than 
my age will warrant.” 

“He was inaugurated,” continued the poet, “with 
the usual cheers that rend the welkin, and you know 
how the welkin is in Georgia; it gets rent so often 
that it is as full of holes as a shop-worn cheese. He 
was elected on a platform that promised many things, 
and in a general way, the Star-Eyed Goddess of 


He Is Puzzled Over The 
Political Situation 


reform was his side-partner. All the politicians be- 
came reformers, and Hoke’s majority was large 
enough to carry his own State, and likewise South 
Carolina, if they hadn’t raised their umbrellas just 
in the nick of time. But now you see how it is.” 
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“Ef I ketch your meanin’,” said Mr. Sanders, “Hoke 
was elected by sech a big majority that he thought 
he could spread out votes enough for to kivver four 
years. Well, it’s mighty funny that the man who won 
in a walk less’n two years ago, is now fightin’ for 
his political life on account of issues that don’t seem 
to reach my middle y’ear, as the hoss-doctor would 
remark. I know little Joe Brown mighty well, an’ 
I know’d his daddy before him. Old Joe was a poli- 
tician right, thar aint no two ways about that; he 
could stand on Mount Yonah an’ beckon to a man 
on Tybee, an’ the man would’ come, but I never hearn 
tell that little Joe was much of a politician. Ef it 
should turn out that Hoke put hisself out when he 
put little Joe out, that would be somethin’ for the 
socialologists to look into; maybe some feller with 
big eye-glasses will write a book about it, an’ ef he 
does you needn’t take the trouble for to send me 
a copy.” 

“No,” replied the poet; “I'll borrow an autograph 
copy, and keep it myself. But there’s another thing,” 
the poet went on. “It’s prohibition, and I reckon you 
have heard about it.” 

“T reckon I have,” Mr. Sanders remarked; “a man 
in my home town whispered something about it not 
so mighty long ago, an’ his breath smelt like a hogs- 
head of beer. I know mighty well that all the politi- 
cians have jumped on the prohibition wagon, an’ 
they’ll stand up an’ tell you to your face that they've 
allers been for prohibition. It’s funny to me, but I 
reckon that’s bekaze I’m so old-fashioned in my ideas. 
I never was much of a reformer; I’ve seed so much 
reform that I’m sick of it. Maybe ef I could git a 
glimpse of the reel an’ genuine article, Pd like it 
better, but the only kind I’ve ever seed is the kind the 
politicians trot out when they want office. You know 
it’s all buncombe by the way they open the’r mouth 
and see-saw the a’r wi’ the’r hands. I had the idee 
that the issues of the last campaign was all for 
reform; the rum demon was to be lifted out wi’ a pa’r 
of ice-tongs, an’ the Cussed Corporations was to be 
helt up an’ skint alive. I aint even seed the tongs, 
an’ nuther have I seed the hide of the Cussed Cor- 
porations, but I hear tell that the skinnin’ has been 
done. Well, that satisfies my taste for blood all right, 
an’ now I want to see some of the one-hoss politicians 
operated on for the’r appendixes. They’d feel much 
lighter and nimbler. Howsomever, they don’t worry 
me; I watch ’em a-whittlin’ soft-pine, an’ hear *em 
talkin’ an’ tellin’ jokes a thousand year old, and 
then I go off behind the chicken-house an’ fall 


will have to be a Reformer 

of some sort. Nowadays, it 

is only the genuine Reformer 

who has any chance before 

our sturdy yeomanry—the 

fellows that Tom Lawson 

said were shrimps, and who 
` turned out to be suckers 

when he advertised his 
Yukon mining scheme. You must reform some- 
thing, and you'll have to get at it mighty quick if 
you expect to fool a majority of the people.” 

Mr. Sanders pondered a moment. “I skacely know 
which particular reform I could take up wřout 
vi'latin' the patent laws, or treadin? on somebody’s 
toes.. Ever’body’s in the reform business, ’specially 
the politicians, an’ they’ve all got the’r perserves 
posted—no trespassin’ allowed. I was talkin’ about 
it to old Micajy Micklejohn, one of my nigh 
neighbors, an’ he says, says he, ‘Why not start a 
crusade ag’in’ jugs an’ bottles, an’ have ’em all 
abolished? You may say that thar aint no harm in a 
empty bottle or jug, but I’ve heern folks say as much 
about a gun they didn’t know was loaded; denounce 
the storekeepers that send folks out round or squar’ 
packages, let the’r contents be what they may; stir up 
a fuss; git familes to quarrelin’, an’ the dogs to 
barkin’; let folks know you're livin’, an’ PI be bound 
you'll make your mark.’ That’s what old Micajy calls 
politics, an’ he’s had the experience of mighty nigh 
a hunderd years. Nuther did he stop thar; he went 
on at a great rate, arter he got started. He says, says 
he, ‘Have snuff-boxes abolished, drive the paper see- 
gyars out’n the land, run out fine-cut chawin’ ter- 
backer, an’ raise the tax on chawin’ gum; that’s the 
way for to be populous in Georgy, whar both the 
climate an’ the people are crazy over things that 
Massachusetts invented an’ had sense enough to drap 
long years ago. Abolish kissin’ in courtship, an’ 
you'll have all the old maids for you; now you go out 
an’ try it?” > 
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“Do you propose to try it?" the poet inguired. 

“Ef I do,” said Mr. Sanders, “the performance will 
take place in my own house an’ lot. Why, look at the 
condition of things; a man aint got time for to set 
down in his official cheer an’ rest hisself, before he 
has to jump up an’ run over the whole State, a-makin’ 
his campaign over ag’in. You no sooner reform the 
people than they want to be reformed back ag’in, so 
that thar’s reely no end to it. I think the job is too 
warm for me. I sleep well an’ my appetite’s good, 
an’ I’m afear’d for to go in any new business; still, 
when I hear the boys a-talkin’ an’ a-hoorayin’, I feel 
like takin’ off my coat an’ jumpin’ into the middle 
of the row; it’s human-natur’, I reckon. Thar’s one 
consolation—when next you see me, we wont have any 
politics in Georgia to speak on; Hoke'll be in or out, 
an’ Joe Brown 'Il be in or out. That’s the upshot of 
the whole business. Ef I send you a letter announcin’ 
for some office or uther, please give it a place next 
to readin’-matter. TIl have to tender you another 
So-long, an’ I’ve got the idee that you'll take it w'out 
pesterin’ about whether it’s good or no.” 

And with that he walked out laughing at some 
stray thought in his mind. 
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Emma Sansom: A Heroine 


PORTRAIT OF EMMA SANSOM 


From a life-size bust painting by Samuel Hoffman, presented to the State of Alabama by 
the Alabama Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy 


By MARIE BANKHEAD OWEN 


was unveiled in Gadsden, Ala., 

near the site of her immortal 
deed of courage, a monument to 
Emma Sansom,* the Confederate hero- 
ine, to whom the distinction belongs of 
having reared in her honor a monu- 
ment, which bears upon its pedestal 
her figure in Italian marble, and in 
relief upon the base, scenes from the 
incidents which gave her fame, to- 
gether with epigrammatic inscriptions 
that perpetuate that fame for all time 
in history. 

No such signal honor has been be- 
stowed upon any other woman partic- 
ipant in the daring deeds of those 
epic years in our history embraced. in 
the early sixties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

It was to Emma Sansom’s memory 
also that Dr. John A. Wyeth dedi- 
cated his monumental “Life of Gen- 
eral Nathan Bedford Forrest”. 
Among the dedicatory lines is found 
this encomium: “She was a woman 
worthy of being remembered by her 
countrymen as long as courage is 
deemed a virtue,” and ‘1 the text of 
the book he says further: “As long 
as the fame of Nathan Bedford For- 
rest shall last among -men—and_ it 
must endure forever—coupled with it 
in artless womanhood and heroic pose 
will be the name of Emma Sansom.” 

Soon after the incident occurred 
which brought this mountain girl into 
public view, and placed her immemo- 
rially in the hearts of all who love a 
true soul and brave, the State of Ala- 
bama in General Assembly adopted a 
series of joint resolutions donating to 
her a section of land and a gold medal 
“in consideration of public services 
rendered by her”. 

The resolutions set forth that “she 
exalted herself ‘above the fears of her 
nature and the timidity of her sex’, 
with a maiden’s modesty and more 
than a woman’s courage, tendered her 
services as a guide, and, in the face of 
an enemy's fire, and amid the cannon's 
roar, safely conducted our gallant 
forces by a circuitous route to an easy 
and safe crossing, and left them in 
eager pursuit of a fleeing foe, which 
resulted in a complete and brilliant 
victory to our arms within the con- 
fines of our own State. By her cour- 
age, her patriotism, her devotion to 
our cause, and by the great public 
service she has rendered, she has se- 
cured to herself the admiration, 
esteem and gratitude of our people, 
and a place in history as the heroine 
of Alabama.” 


O` July the Fourth, 1907, there 


*Emma Sansom was born at Social 
Circle, Walton Co., Ga., in 1847. Her 
father removed his family to the 
farm near Gadsden, Ala., in 1852. In 
1864 she married C. B. Johnson, a 
Confederate soldier of the Tenth Ala- 
bama Regiment. She died in Callo- 
way, Tex., in 1900, leaving five sons 
and two daughters. 


Several times since this Act, efforts 
have also been made to have the State 
Seal changed from its present form to 
a scene representing Emma Sansom 


riding behind General Forrest, and | 
directing him to the now immortal | 


“lost ford”. 


There was no more heroic or pic- | 


turesque occurrence during the war 
between the United States and the 
Confederate States than the adventure 
in which this incident figured, an ad- 
venture reflecting glory upon all par- 
ticipants, Federal and Confederate 
alike, for it was one calling for high 


courage, dauntless daring, and the, 


best mettle of true soldiership. 

After the battle of. Murfreesboro, 
Major-General W. S. Rosecrans, of 
the Federal army, determined, if pos- 
sible, to manoeuver Major-General 
Braxton Bragg, commanding the Con- 
federate Army of Tennessee, south of 
the Tennessee River in order that the 
Confederates might not gain posses- 
sion of the natural stronghold of 
Chattanooga. One step towards this 
end was to destroy the two railroads 
leading from that mountain city, one 
to Atlanta, the other to Knoxville, by 
which sustenance for the Confederates 
could be supplied. The undertaking 
was entrusted to a body of raiders 
under the leadership of Colonel Abel 
D. Streight, of Indiana. The plans 
of “this great enterprise, fraught with 
great consequences”, for it was thus 
that the order ran, were carefully laid 
by Rosecrans and his chief-of-statf, 
Brigadier-General James A. Garfield, 
with the aid and advice of the intrep- 
d Hoosier who was to be its leader. 

The command selected by Colonel 
Streight was the Fifty-first and the 
Seventy-third Indiana, the Third 
Ohio, the Eighteenth Illinois, and two 
companies of Alabama Union Cav- 
alry, about ten thousand officers and 
men in all. 

With impatience and high hopes the 
Streight Raiders set out from Nash- 
ville on April 10th, 1863, under orders 
to repair “to the interior of Alabama 
and Georgia, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the railroads in that coun- 
try”. 

‘Upon the entrance of the Raiders 
into North Mississippi they were 
joined by a considerable force under 
General Grenville M. Dodge, whose 
orders were to facilitate the advance 
of Streight upon his important mis- 
sion. It was the intent of the Fed- 
erals so to divert the Confederates 
under Colonel P. D. Roddy by minor 
skirmishes as to cause them to lose 
sight of the movements of Streight. 

On the 26th of April, 1863, just 
past midnight, through almost impen- 
etrable darkness and a steady down- 
pour of rain, Streight’s “lightning 
brigade” rode out of ‘Tuscumbia, Ala., 
over broken and boggy roads, headed 
for Mount Hope, thirty-six miles dis- 
tant, where they were to make their 
encampment. At sunset, hungry and 
weary, having made only one halt for 
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food, they reached their destination, 
with the cheering news, however, from 
General Dodge that he had Forrest, 
“the Wizard of the Saddle,” whose 
pursuit was Streight’s greatest fear, 
upon the run in another direction. 
Early morning found the Raiders 
pushing forward with all possible 
progress through rain, mud and across 
swollen streams, buoyed, however, by 
the hope of success. Again at night- 
fall they rested, but on the morning 
of the 29th, scarcely beyond midnight, 
they once more rode off in the dark- 
ness and the rain. 

Forrest and his band of one thou- 
sand men had cut loose from in front 
of Dodge, and they, too, were riding 
through the night with its ceaseless 
downpour, in hot pursuit of the con- 
fident Raiders, and only sixteen miles 
behind them! 

On through those early hours the 
two bodies of soldiers rode, Streight 
bound for Rome, Ga., and Forrest 
bent on capturing Streight. Both 
forces moved along at a steady gait, 
and by night of the 29th, the Fed- 
erals, after having swept the country 
clean for a swath of several miles on 
each side of the road,” entered into 
Day’s Gap, the gorge that leads to 
the summit of Sand Mountain. Here 
the Raiders rested for the night. 

At daylight Streight moved for- 
ward, but before he had proceeded 
two miles his rear guard was attacked 
by Forrest. 

The following three days’ contest 
across Sand Mountain, as these con- 
tending foes struggled to outwit, out- 

and overmaster each the other, 
ords a dramatic spectacle rarely 
equaled in military annals. The set- 
ting was most auspicious for the 
tragic action—a rugged country with 
precipitous cliffs and deep ravines, 
cut across here and there with leaping 
streams; the combatants, two bands 
of men who were soldiers all, patriots 
all, venturing their lives for their con- 
sciences’ sake; the roar of cannon, the 
rattle of musketry, the clank of 
crossed swords, the silences,of am- 
bush, the cries of Victory, the groans 
of Death! And over all now that 
April showers had ceased, clear 
spring skies or the silver rays of the 
Southern moon. 

The Alabama soldiers with the Fed- 
erals were familiar with the passes, 
and this was of service to Streight, 
for with his dreaded foe at his heels, 
and detachments circling around the 
mountain sides endeavoring to form 
a juncture to meet his advance, he 
seemed to be caught in a trap. As he 
ascended the western crest of the 
mountain, which is the southwestern 
termination of the great Appalachian 
Range, and looked below to the valley 
which surrounded him, the bold In- 
dianan saw that he was in a capital 
position to make a stand. He laid 
an ambush which was measurably ef- 
fective. Counter-strategem and some 
vigorous fighting followed, in which 
Forrest’s only two cannon were cap- 
tured and a number of men and horses 
killed on both sides. 

The “Wizard of the Saddle” told 
his band that their guns must be re- 
taken if every man died in the at- 
tempt, and that they must dismount, 
hitch their horses to saplings and 
begin their task, assuring them that 
if they did not succeed they would 
never need their horses again. 

From this moment there was a run- 
ning fight across Sand Mountain. 
Streight advanced as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and when finding his rear too 
hard-pressed, would take his stand 
and fight or ambuscade his adversary. 
Forrest harried him constantly, at- 
tempting to circle around him, and 
steadily shooting at “everything blue" 
to “keep up the scare”. That night 
the fight was renewed, Forrest, as 
always, leading the assault in person. 
The rencounter became so spirited 
and so desperate that the participants 
grappled hand to hand. When he 
could no longer withstand the attack, 
Streight ordered a retreat, leaving 
Forrest his coveted guns, which, how- 
ever, had prudently been spiked. At 
once, with renewed eagerness, the 
Confederates were upon the heels of 
their fleeing foe! Late in the night, 
under the light of a full moon, there 
was fighting, following an ambuscade, 
and again more fighting following an- 
other ambuscade. The following morn- 
ing the Raiders reached Black Creek, 
“a crooked, deep and sluggish stream 
with precipitous clay banks and mud 
bottom,” which has its source on 
Lookout Mountain. 

Before reaching the bridge which 


crossed Black Creek there was an un- 
pretentious country home owned and 
occupied by the widow Sansom and 
her two young daughters. This home 
was entered by the dreaded “Yan- 
kees”, and thoroughly searched for 
firearms and saddles. The only son 
and protector of the home was far 
away in a Confederate command. The 
indignity of this invasion was keenly 
resented by the three lone women, and 
to appease their fears the Raider 
chief placed a guard around the house 
“for their protection”. Emma, the 
young red-haired sixteen-year-old 
daughter, was still in high dudgeon 
over the occurrence when General 
Forrest, a little after the “Yankees” 
had taken their departure, rode up 
to the gate. He found an eager little 
Confederate volunteer! 

“They have burned the bridge! They 
have burned the bridge!’ she cried, 
“but I know the way through the lost 
ford. No one else can show you. No 
one else knows !” 

“It will take me three hours to 
reach the bridge above this ruined 
one,” Forrest said, meditatively; “I 
cannot lose three hours. Come, show 
me the way!” 

Streight’s rear guard was still 

osted across the river, the cannon 

alls and rifle shots were flying 
through the air. 

“There is great danger to you. 
Maybe you had better go back,” the 
General said to the young girl whom 
he had taken up behind him on his 
horse in his haste to discover the 
crossing. 

“I am not afraid!” she declared 
stoutly. 

“Are you sure about the ford,” For- 
rest asked anxiously. 

“I have seen our cows pick their 
way over in low water. I am sure!” 

As they neared the place she indi- 
cated, they dismounted and crept 
through the underbrush towards the 
ford. When they came into view of 
the Raider sharpshooters across the 
river their lives were in grave peril, 
but the girl’s courage was of the qual- 
ity of the fearless Confederate lead- 
er’s and she stood her ground. On 
they went to the very spot where a 
reasonably safe footing was to be 
secured for the daring riders in gray, 
winding their way down the mountain 
road. When his young guide had 
pointed out to him the zig-zag course 
across the swift stream she returned 
to the little home. 

When Streight, who had halted in 
the town of Gadsden, four miles dis- 
tant, to destroy some commissary 
stores stationed there, discovered that 
Forrest was again after him, he felt 
that indeed he was a veritable Wizard, 
and one, too, that was in covenant 
with hell and leagued with the devil. 

Again the Raiders went forward 
with all possible speed towards their 
objective, encouraged by the hope of 
burning the bridge at Rome after they 
had passed over. 

“On to Rome!” they cried, “On to 
Rome !” 

“After them, men!” shouted For- 
rest, as he dashed forward, in the lead 
as ever, his flashing sword an ori- 
flamme to his tired men, who put 
spurs to their flagging mounts and 
with a “rebel yell” answered: “After 
them !” 

The Federals had to their advan- 
tage, by virtue of their advance posi- 
tion, the first choice of fresh horses, 
which they seized without formality 
as they passed through the country. 

The Confederates, though but half 
the Federals in number, had Forrest 
for their leader! 

Streight sent two hundred picked 
men ahead of his column to seize and 
hold the bridge until his arrival. An- 
ticipating this move, Forrest de- 
spatched a courier to give warning to 
the Romans. 

When Streight’s detachment arrived 
they found the bridge barricaded and 
amply protected by the home-guard! 
In the meantime the main body, their 
way lighted by the moon and the 
stars, reached the banks of the inter- 
vening river, the Chattooga. 

The ferry-boat had mysteriously 
vanished! Nothing daunted, Colonel 
Streight led his men for some miles 
through the dense woods, a wilderness, 
along the river side in quest of a 
bridge. Many of his band were so 
exhausted from the ride of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles over mountain 
and rough country roads, from hun- 
ger, constant fighting, and from weary 
vigils, that they were sound asleep in 
their saddles. 

Finally the site of the Chattooga 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


OR beauty of 


design, careful 
manufacturing, bril- 
liancy of finish and 
long wear. 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS: 


spoons, forks, knives, 
etc., are unexcelled. 
Recognized as the 
highest standard of 
Silver Plate excel- 
lence. 


For sale by lead- 


ing dealers. 


Send for New Cata= 
logue “T 31” to 
aid in selections. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
(International om 


This rich American Cut Glass 
Bowl, 8 inches in diameter, $5.00, 
express prepaid, If not satisfac- 
tory, money will be cheerfully re- 
refunded, 


UT UEA 


Our cut glass emporium places 
within your reach, the largest, 
most varied assortment of this 
beautiful ware ever collected un- 
der one roof in the South, and in 
the matter of pure art, it seems that the 
diamond itself has yielded to artifice in 
these rare gems of beauty and utility, 

Our splendid Catalog virtually places at 
at your door, the most extensive stock of 
all varieties of elegant jewelry from which 
you could possibly wish to select. 

Write for it immediately; study it and 
confine all your jewelry business to this 
method of transaction. 

Our twenty years of unimpeach- 
able business success, and our 
personal guarantee constitute 
your assurance of satisfaction 
in every order with which 

_ you favor us, 


Maier & Berkele 
JEWELERS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The Most 


Comfortable Shoes 


for WOMAN’S WEAR 
are Juliet’s Oxfords and 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 


WITH 


Pneumatic Cushions 
Rubber Heels 
Attached 


Look for this Trade Mark and avoid substitutes. 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the 
heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. A 
suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rub- 
ber Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Sur- 


tases: Your Dealer Has Them 


If not, write us, sending his name, and we will 
make it easy for you to get them. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Co. 
19 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


E D D I N 100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
stationery. Write for samples. 

The Estabrook Press,23 Head Bldg, Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
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| bridge was 
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reached. It was but 
charred ruins. The bridge had been 
burned. 

The rising sun found the Raiders 
worn and sleep-ridden, still wander- 
ing through the wilderness in search of 
a crossing. At nine o’clock a halt 
was called for rest and breakfast. The 
faithful band, too exhausted to crave 
food, fell off their horses to the 
ground and slept. The tireless Raider 
chief was the only wideawake, un- 
spent soldier of the troop. 

A courier presently arrived bring- 
ing the tidings of Rome’s defended 
bridge. Rumors also floated into 
camp that Confederate troops were 
advancing to the defense of the city 
and the railroad. But the paramount 


evil announced itself—Forrest was 
again upon his track! Burnt bridges 
nor sequestered ferry-boats had 


stayed him. While the Raiders wan- 
dered through bog and river bottoms 
in search of a bridge, he had rested 
his followers. Now the pack was in 
full cry and the quarry in reach! It 
was to be a fight to the death! 
Streight aroused his sleeping band 
with difficulty from their heavy slum- 
bers to take up arms in defense of 


A desperate though los- 
ing fight ensued. Seeing his victory, 
General Forrest sent a number of 
his staff to Colonel Streight under 
a flag of truce to demand a surren- 
der. To accede to this demand was 
the only course left to the brave 
Raider and honorable terias were 
agreed upon. 

To the three hours which Emma 
Sansom saved him at Black Creek, 
Forrest ever attributed this victory of 
his arms. Not only was Rome saved, 
but one of the great Confederate lines 
of transportation and supply was 
also saved, and an historian has said 
that had “the Congress of the Con- 
federate States or the President, in 
the light of this brilliant achievement 
with the recollection of Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Murfreesboro, Thompson’s 
Station and Brentwood fresh in mind, 
appreciated the great military genius 
they were hampering with such a small 
force, and had placed him in com- 
mand of all the cavalry of the Army 
of Tennessee, they would have bright- 
ened the prospects of an independent 
Confederacy, and have won the ap- 
preciation and confidence of the 
Southern people.” 


their lives. 
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Portrat statue of Emma Sansom at Gadsden, Alabama 


“Well, I am,” Lucille said. “I was 

looking at her yesterday as she drove 
past the house, and I was struck 
with her face. Do you know, you 
may say what you please, but she is 
pretty. She’s not only that, but she 
has a fine, intellectual face. Then 
she is gentle and refined and looks 
like a woman of great fortitude and 
deep character. You can’t fool 
women in such things—they see be- 
neath the surface of each other. Oh, 
yes, I was not only jealous but I 
had a sharp fit of blues. I pictured 
myself standing before that woman 
—your lawfully wedded wife—and 
seeing her contempt of me when she 
learned of—well, of our meeting like 
this, and all that. Oh, she must never 
know; do you understand? I can 
bear Gilbert’s sacrifice; I can bear 
Graham’s attentions under the cir- 
cumstances, but I’d rather die ten 
thousand deaths than meet that 
woman’s open reproach.” 
“You are incomprehensible!” Tid- 
well exclaimed. “I simply can’t make 
you out. She is not the smouldering 
voleano you think she is. She is— 
only—but I won’t say it. I must 
be going, merciful Heavens, I must 
be goinz back to her!” 

“And I to Graham,” was Lucille's 
retaliatory retort as she turned away. 

Tidwell stood half-resentfully and 
looked at her as she hurried along 
the path. It was as if he had an 


GILBERT NEAL 


(Continued from Page 13.) 


impulse to run and catch her up 
and kiss her for what she had said. 
But she had taken a sudden turn 
in the path and was lost behind the 
bushes and wild vines. 

“Little minx!” he said tenderly, as 
with flushed face and passionate 
thoughts of her, he walked slowly 
homeward. 

Tidwell’s mother and father and 
sister Laura lived in a cottage ad- 
joining his own, and as he was passing 
the gate of their place, Laura, who 
was on the porch behind the vines 
reading a newspaper, rose and tripped 
down the steps and along the little 
brick walk to him. She was a girl of 
striking appearance. A little under 
twenty, she was tall, had luxuriant 
light chestnut hair, great dreamy hazel 
eyes, with long sweeping lashes, fine 
color, a pretty red-lipped mouth, and 
regular features. Added to this sum- 
mary of charms was a figure of such 
admirable proportions that it at- 
tracted the attention of every observ- 
ant young drummer who happened 
in the village. She dressed well, if 
just a little flashily, and being an 
only daughter and much indulged, she 
made occasional visits to Rome, At- 
lanta and other near-by cities, where 
she received considerable attention on 
account of her good looks, piquancy 
and agreeable disposition, and got a 


(Continued on Page 21.) 


“The Month 
of Roses’’ 
calls for special complexion 
safeguards, to insure a summer of 
` perfect skin condition and comfort, 


Mennen’s Borated Toilet Powder 


Talcum 
used after bathing, keeps the skin smooth and healthy, pre- 
vents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn, insuring the 
much coveted “‘browning’’ without burning. After shav- 
ing it is delightful. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen's face on top. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by mail,25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it 
has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) 

Specially prepared for the nursery 


A Pearl Buckle Belt Bargain 


ured Mercerized 
Duck with large 
white iridescent 
Pearl Buckle. 
All sizes, 24-36. 
Sold everywhere 
for 2c. To introduce our goods 
we will mail it for 10c 


and 3 cents in stamps for postage. Write at 
WALCOTT 6 CO., 39 Central Square, East Boston, Mas“ 
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once while they last. Send for catalog. 


i Easily Blade Selling GLASSES 
ERR a Day Agents wanted. Send for catalog 
Coulter Optical Co. Chicago 


Send For Our FREE BOOK 


on HEALTH and BEAUTY 


Round out the shoulders, neck and arms, take 
away wrinkles and crows’ feet, secure a beauti- 
ful complexion and retain the (ee of Health 
and Beauty by a few minutes’ daily use of the 


Red Cross Electric Vibrator 


No woman need have a-poor figure nor poor health. 
Any per of the body can be developed, built up and 
rounded out by the use of this wonderful Red Cross Elec- 
tric Vibrator. This great outfit gives Vibration and 
Electricity at the same time. A complete Electric Mas- 
sage Vibrator, and Electric Battery. Don’t suffer any 
longer when you can have these greatest known natural 
agents for Beauty and Health 
constantly at your command. 

You can relieve pain, stiffness 
and weakness and you can 
make the body plump and build 
it up with thrilling, refreshing 
vibration and electricity. Just 
a few minutes’ use of this 
wonderful vibrator and the red 
blood tingles through your 
veins and you feel vigorous, 
strong, powerful and well. 

GET OUR BOOK ON 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY. Be- 
gin now to remove those 
blotches. Keep away those 
puffs under the eyes and that 
double chin. Defy the signs of 
age or ill health. 


The Red Cross Vibrator is 
fully guaranteed 


This great instrument gives 
you thousands of vibrations a 
minute and instantly you feel 


Swedish Movement. 


° ay 


With one of our electric 
vibrators and special attach- 
ment you may make a vi- 
brating chair in your own 
home out of any chair, get- 


ting the genuine Swedis 
Movement and wonderlully 
refreshing ellects — the 
same treatment for which 


A 4 | ou wou have to pay 
the thrill of revitalization. No . 
other vibrator can do this. Our ry each in a doctor s 
vibrators run either on their Oce. 


own powerful storage bat- 
teries or may be attached to ordinary electric lights, 


We refer vou to dozens of leading actresses, many of 
them past the age of 50, whose eyes are as brilliant as 
the eyes of school girls, whose cheeks are as plump 
and pretty and whose figures are rounded perfectly. 
The reason: MASSAGE and VIBRATION. 


Special Reduced Price for 60 Days 
Get full details of our great 60 day introduc- 
tory offer. The price of our vibrators during 
this period is cut almost in half, costing 
you but a fewdollars. Sign the coupon 
and learn about this extraordinary 60 


day offer. Also get our FREE BOOK LINDS 
ON HEALTH AND BEAUTY. Get TROM, 
this valuable book anyway. Sign SMITH CC. 


the coupon now. 


LINDSTROM, SMITH 
COMPANY 


253 La Salle St. 


Dept. 107 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


253 La Salle St., 
Dept. 107 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me free 

your Health and Beauty 
Book and your 60 day re- 
duced price offer on your Red 
Cross Electric Vibrators. 
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P ears What now of the 

| "S k Ku Klux Klan 8 TIE 
l Pears oap makes or what your income or position may be,we'll shi you 
a single article or furnish your home complete and give 


| white hands, gives clear 
skin and imparts fresh- 
ness to the complexion. 


By JOHN C. REED 


Chapter V-HOW A LOYAL LEAGUE MEETING WAS STAMPEDED, AND A 
BLACK SUITOR OF A WHITE WOMAN DEALT WITH, THE SAME NIGHT 


ou from 12 to 16 months in which to pay for the goods, 
o charge for interest—no extras of any kind. 


CATALOG Wo. 110 FREE 


Write today for our great Spring catalog—our immense bar- 


A cake of Pears’ is a 
cake of comfort. 


Comfort by the cake or in boxes. 


? j ‘HE energetic artist is beginning to get 
out and see things todo; and getting 
them on canvas or paper. 


The most important point to be sure of 
in getting your outfit is that it should be 
Devoe quality. 


Colors, brushes, pencils, boards, can- 
vas; fitted boxes; easels, umbrellas; all 
the needed supplies. Dealers sell Devoe 
goods. Catalog on request to Depart- 
ment H. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and Williams Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


It’s funny about. 
Coffee 


G Say “Mocha""—the coffee used 
so largely in Mohammedan coun- 
tries—and the average person 
thinks you are speaking of the 
finest coffee grown. And yet Mr. 
Hal. M. David of the N. O. Daily 
States writes us, 

“I have drunk the famous 
Turkish coffees in Constan- 
tinople and Persia andl 
am proud to say that 
LUZIANNE is unquestiona- 
bly a superior coffee. 

has that delicious flavor and 


smooth effect found in no 
other brand.” 


@LUZIANNE COFFEE is sold 


everywhere by leading grocers, in 
1-Ib sealed cans at 25 cts. 


THE REILY-TAYLOR CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Rich, Lustrous Silk 


Free Samples Mailed Upon Request 
Most Effective Dress Fabric and Correct Mate- 
rial for Street or House Wear. 

Georgia raised silk in every desirable shade and 
color; as beautiful as the marvelous hand loom silks 
of the far East. 

< The Magid Silks are made in every conceivable 
weave—strongly woven—a guaranteed to out- 
wear other silks that command nearly twice the 
rice. In buying these silks you actually save from 

5 per cent to 50 per cent. Magid raises the silk, 
manufactures the cloth, and sells direct to the 
consumer. 

Don't fail to write at once to the Magid Silk Planta- 
tions, Tallulah Lodge, Georgia, and ask for an assort- 
ment of samples and a handsome illustrated booklet. 

This booklet is interesting and instructive. Every es 
cess of manufacture from the silk worm to the finished 
cloth is beautifully pictured and explained intelligently. 


MAGID SILK PLANTATIONS 
Box 33 Tallulah Lodge, Georgia 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


The Spiegel, May, Stern Co., of Chicago, Illinois Origina- 
tors of the National Open Account Credit Plan, issue four 
handsome catalogs containing furniture and household 
goods of every description, Beckmann pianos and Columbia 
graphophones. If you visited the very finest stores in Chi- 
cago, New York or other large cities you would not have a 


much 1 variety of patterns and styles to select from at 
a range 0 ices that will satisfy every man and woman. 
Every reader of this magazine can secure and one or all of 


tifully illustrated books FREE OF CHARGE by 
er Sa 5 is house. You will find more detailed 


guaran 

ent, to give you from 10 to 24 months to pay for any article 
cou may select for your home and to ship you goods on 30 
days’ free trial, their proposition is worthy of your consid- 
eration. 


MANY miles out of my Province, 
but in the Dominion of Du Bose, a 
white community was becoming great- 
ly annoyed by meetings of the Loyal 
League held at night in a negro 
church. The negroes were numerous, 
and only one able-bodied white man, 
John Dean, was to be found within 
miles. In this same community one 
Ben, a stocky, coffee-colored negro, 
who had lately learned to write at a 
night school, not long before had sur- 
prised Mrs. Dunston, a buxom widow 
of the bluest blood, by mailing her 
an offer of marriage, evidently drafted 
according to a form in the “Letter 
Book”, used at the night school. She 
at once showed the letter to her 
neighbors, who became furious. 

So devoted was John Dean to the 
cause of restoring white rule, that he 
had, at much trouble to himself, 
found his way into the Klan, belong- 
ing to a Den of which the other mem- 
bers lived from fifteen to twenty 
miles away. Wrathful in the extreme 
against the Loyal League meetings, 
and still more wrathful against Ben, 
he was making a personal appeal to 
DuBose for further action. I chanced 
to meet the two just at that time, 
and joined in the talk, which 
drew my attention especially because 
an old friend of my father, Mrs. Ray- 
mond, lived only a mile from the 
church. She had been widowed for 
years. Her only grown son had 
fallen on that field which was more 
than wontedly bloody to Georgia— 
Sharpsburg. Her other children were 
Mary, a Rembrandt brunette as I 
always called her, and Kate, a sunny 
blonde. These two girls were famous 
for their beauty and grace. 


The Plans are Made 


When Dean had put us fully in 
possession of the affair, DuBose was 
puzzled to find somebody for the busi- 
ness. Thinking of the lone widow 
and her daughters, exposed as they 
were to savages all about them, I 
offered my services, on condition that 
I be furnished with twenty-five men, 
willing to serve under me, and that 
Dean be subject to my orders. 
DuBose at once did what was neces- 
sary to get the men for me, and then 
he put the whole matter in my hands. 
I took Dean to another room, and in- 
structed him to watch around the 
church during the meetings; to mark 
where the videttes, if there were any, 
were stationed; to note further, at 
what time of the night meetings most 
of the congregation were asleep; and 
to report anything else that oc- 
curred to him as being important. 
Especially was he to prepare a dia- 
gram of the church and its surround- 
ings. Then I told him he must, if he 
could, locate where we could catch 
Ben some night. I anticipated that 
he would take to flight with the rest 
of the congregation when we struck 
the church. After it was known how 
Ben could be had, some Cyclops of 
the Province, so I said, would take 
his case in hand. Dean was to report 
to me in a few days at a place where 
I was to be on business. Each of 
us went home. 

Dean came, true to our appoint- 
ment. I looked at his diagram the 
first thing. It was complete and 
carefully made, presenting the church, 
the ground around it, the spring be- 
hind, the high fence in the rear—in 
short, everything that I would have. 
Then he told me that he had never 
found a single vidette posted, and 
that it was usually about 9 p. m. ora 
little later before the services began. 
There would be singing with much 
shouting and vigorous responses to 
inflammatory anti-white appeals, till 
they were all weary; and then al- 
though the Reverend Mr. Bonnefield, 
the pastor, might be pretending to 
preach, the whole congregation would 
be asleep from midnight until some 
two hours later. Now he surprised 
me by telling something that could 
not have suited my wishes better if I 
had devised it myself. 


Copyright, 1908, by John C. Reed 


Old Dick, our Reverend Mr. Bonne- 
field, lived near him, and he had just 
found out that when the preacher 
went to the meeting on Saturday 
night, Ben made a visit to Milly, the 
preacher’s wife. This important in- 
formation Dean had got from Julius 
Brand, a white boy of sixteen, who 
was so informed by a negro girl of 
the name of Nelly Bly. 

By some strange process negroes 
always learn everything about one an- 
other, even thefts and other secret 
crimes. Especially do they keep 
aware of all clandestine relations be- 
tween men and women. These things 
interest them more than market re- 
ports do white men and styles of 
dress white women. Nelly knew of 
the standing Saturday night’s tete-a- 
tetee Dean watched on Saturday 
nights and verified the information.* 
He was delighted to see how both the 
church and Ben could be disposed of 
in the same night; that is, if we would 
but operate promptly, as he sug- 
gested. 

Mrs. Raymond owned a young and 
spirited black horse, which the old 
slave ostler of the family, who had 
recently died, had named Rastus. I 
wrote a note to her, asking the 
use of the horse the following Satur- 
day, when she might expect a call 
from me. She replied, telling me 
that she and her daughters would be 
glad to see me; they were so lone- 
some; of course I could use the horse 
as long as I pleased, and couldn’t I 
bring my mother with me? I reached 
her house in the afternoon of the 
appointed Saturday. Dean dropped 
in to be sure I had come. He told 
me privately where I was to fall in 
with him that night. Then he went 
away. 

DuBose after conference with me 
had established a rule for those cases 
where an officer found it expedient to 
let an outsider into some secret of the 
Klan. It was this: the person to 
receive the communication must be 
one faithful and discreet; and give 
a solemn pledge never to reveal the 
secret. As we jocularly said, one 
who had heard such a secret had be- 
come an honorary member. My 
mother was the first one made by me. 
In a little while after Dean left I had 
conferred honorary membership upon 
my hostess and her two daughters. 
The only revelation that I made them 
was that I should ride Rastus that 
night in doing some Ku Klux service. 
They showed that they were glad to 
know that the few whites in this pop- 
ulous negro settlement would now 
receive adequate protection. 


The Klan Moves Onward 


Uncle Silas had long been in bed 
as I started to the stable. When 
Mary told me that Aunt Maria, an 
old family servant, had gone to 
church, I smiled as I thought, “they 
will have report of me before I re- 
turn”, Mother and daughters opened 
the gate for me after I had mounted. 
They expressed great admiration of 
my appearance. They thought it was 
just the thing. Kate said, “If I was 
a thousand negroes all together, every 
one of them ‘would run away from 
you, scared to death”. I rode through 
the gate, and they shut it. I told 
them that I should wait until they 
got in the house. When the door 
slammed and I heard somebody lock 
it, I went on. Dean met me as he 
had promised. It was only a short 
way to where the men were waiting. 
They received me most cordially. It 


*About the time I had finished the 
first stage of organizing the Klan in 
my Province, I was in high hopes of 
getting some white men in every 
neighborhood to wheedle out of negro 
women much information that I 
desired. I had the Den command- 
ers to furnish me with lists of these 
women I proposed to employ in the 
Ku Klux secret service. But we found 
the women so true to their race that 
a white friend could not lead them 
into any betrayal; and so we had to 
look elsewhere. 
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HEISKELUS 


gain volume—the most complete and beautifully illustrated 

catalog of home-furnishings issued. It contains everything 

to furnish and beautify = = 1 Ap eer oA low prices. 
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VE BY: CE 
Large, elegant chair,up= 
P) holstered in Nantucket 
Leather (has the wearing 
quality of genuine leath- 
er) has patent reclinin 
back,deeply tufted,bro 
spacious seat, oi] teme» 
pered steel springs. 
Frame is made of solid 
oak elaborately carved, 
has large carved heads Ẹ 
. on each arm. It sa world 
waa beater at the price. 
Shipped upon receipt of 
ayable at the rate of 50 cents per month. 
omefurnishing Concern on Earth. 
Capital and Surplus over $2,000,000. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


HARTMA FURNITURE AND 
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MANTELS 
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$1.00, balance 
Largest 


Beauty 


Distinctive- 
ness 


Design 
Durability 
Usefulness 


Nothing adds’ such charm and coziness to the 
interior decorations of a home as an artistic mantel. 

WOODWARD MANTELS are reasonable in cost; 
stylish, and architecturally perfect; strongly built, 
and conform to all rules of color harmony and 
proper contrasts. 

Our beautifully illustrated catalog, containing 
many unique and original designs, should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in Mantels. It is 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Woodward Mantel Company 
85 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA. 


CHOSE SUPPORTER) 
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Patented Dec. 5, 1899 


PRAISED BY MORE THAN A 
MILLION WOMEN. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION 
TO MEET WOMAN’S NEEDS. 


“ The Name is on the Buckles” 


Helps Secure the Perfect Fig- 
ure. Gives Greatest Com- 
fort. Holds the hose taut 
without tear or teriSion. 


For Women who want Perfection. 


Price from 50c. up—at all reliable dealers or 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 


Agents for United States 
514-516 Broadway, New York 


(88 pap Rade Ca Toren Canam (jb Agena iy Csat) 


OINTMENT | 


is the one remedy for many skin diseases. 
M Relief is instant and permanent. It quickly 
7 remedies the worst case of 


ECZEMA 


Use Heiskell’s Medicated Soap for bathing 

the affected parts. Ointment, 50c. a box; 

- Soap, 25c. a cake, Sold by all drug- 

gists or sent by mail. Testi- 
monials free. 


531 Commerce 
Street, 


Phila. 
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was not yet quite time to set out, 
so we remained in this place where 
we were well concealed from the road. 
We did not want a passing negro to 
carry news of the ghosts to the 
church. There was talk only in a 
very low tone as I made inquiries and 
gave instructions. Dean’s diagrams 
had proved so satisfactory, re- 
enforced as they had been by his de- 
tailed explanations to me, that I had 
almost completed the plan of our 
operation when I came. At last 
every one understood it and we 
Started. I kept Jimmy Dagg by 
my side in order-to give him special 
orders. He was the hand-shaker of 
his Den, as they called him. We walked 
our horses to a place about two 
hundred yards from the church, in 
which they could be well hidden. 
Dean had selected it, and marked it 
on the diagram. Here I left all of 
the party except Dean. We two on 
foot went to the church, and we also 
went all around it. There were two 
large front doors at the end next to 
the public road. On the further end 
was only one door. Between this 
and the high worm fence of a large 
field beyond was a two- or three-acre 
grove of oaks. In this grove was the 
church spring. 

Before I dismounted I had heard 
Reverend Mr. Bonnefield “hollerin’ ” 
as the negroes, in those days, were 
wont to say. Coming back with Dean 
to the front end of the church I 
tipped up the steps, and looked in at 
one of the doors and then at the other. 
I had found out as soon as I got near 
the church that the congregation were 
all either asleep or so sleepy as to 
amount to the same. As I stood on 
the steps I saw that the only light in 
the church was from a miserable 
tallow-dip on the ledge around the 
top of the pulpit. I could see in the 
flickering light that the benches were 
crowded with leaning or recumbent 
men and women. And both of the 
aisles were full of sleepers lying on 
the floor. I despatched Dean for 
Jimmy; also with orders to the Den 
commander to bring up the men and 
take their already appointed position 
in line near the church, fronting the 
two doors. Dean was to follow, lead- 
ing Jimmy’s horse, his own and mine. 
While I was waiting for Jimmy, 
having now nothing to do, I listened 
to old Dick. He was evidently “hol- 
lering” in his sleep. His head was 
bent far forward, while he supported 
his weight upon the pulpit desk, 


“The Star-Spangled Babe” 


I had watched negro preachers 
from my infancy, never neglecting an 
opportunity. The most memorable 
one that I ever noted was Old An- 
thony, who had been a slave of Swe 
Cox, of Lexington. He would “holler” 
and “holler”, hardly ever saying any- 
thing intelligible or consecutive. One 
night in a rare fit of inspiration he 
coined the phrase, “the star-spangled 
babe of Bethlehem”, and this ‘gem 
“flamed in the forehead” of every 
sermon of his afterwards. But there 
was no such gleam of invention in 
the sermon to which I was now lis- 
tening. It was just the roaring in the 
lion’s part, which could be done ex- 
tempore. It was a relief from dull- 
ness when Jimmie arrived. I pointed 
out to him the less crowded aisle, and 
in the bad light showed him a shot- 
gun leaning against a bench, and 
other firearms, among which was a 
musket, with bayonet fixed. 

I asked him in a whisper if he was 
afraid to go down that aisle, station 
himself immediately in front of the 
pulpit, and pray and beg for water, 
as he had already engaged to do. He 
said, “It is fun that I wouldn’t miss 
for the world, Especially do I long 
to give Brother Bonnefield this right 
hand of fellowship.” He showed his 
skeleton hand, which looked very un- 
canny. “He'll hardly give you chance 
to offer it,” I said. 

The line of mounted Ku Klux was 
now formed, well across both doors, 
in open ground obscurely lighted by 
a small moon not long risen. I 
mounted, and Jimmy entered the 
church. I could not see him now. 
One of the Ghouls who was in place 
to look down the aisle told me after- 
wards how he wert along with non- 
chalant intrepidity. He avoided 
awaking any sleeper. Paying no at- 
tention whatever to the arms, he was 
at last standing in front of and near 
to the pulpit. I heard him call 
loudly, emphatically, imploringly, 
“Water!” This had no effect. Prob- 


ably if it penetrated into the fringe 
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Clothes Do Not Make 
the Man—or Woman 


A sallow, worn or wrinkled face will spoil the 
effect of the handsomest clothes for women and 
men alike. Debilitating spring 
weather makes women and 
men sallow and worn looking. 
You must aid nature these 
days in order to look your 
Begin now to acquire 
that clear, healthful, natural 
slow which makes people 
forget imperfect features and turn to 
All facial blemishes that come from 
unnourished tissues, clogged pores, worry or 
care, can be easily overcome by the use of 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


It Makes and Keeps People Good-Looking 


of any sleeper’s consciousness, it was 
thought to be the “Glory!” or other 
ecstatic exclamation of some newly- 
awakened saint. “Water! Water!” 
sounded out clearly and more implor- 
ingly. There now commenced a low 
hum and murmur as that of bees in a 
disturbing hive. The third call for 
water came forth in stentorian tones. 
Old Dick, being the nearest one to 
Jimmy, was the first to awake. 

Gilmore -Simms has told, in one of 
his novels, how, unlike the white who 
usually becomes fully conscious on 
awaking, the negro regains conscious- 
ness but slowly. But half awake, the 
preacher began to look on Jimmy, 
who was quite six feet in stature, and 
had on a very long “steeple”. The 
veil, with the red eyes and mouth, the 
long black gown, bordered with white, 
bespangled with large white spots, and 
that towering black cone on his head— 
all these strange sights in the light of 
that unsnuffed dip which distorted 
instead of illuminating, shaped them- 
selves to him. 

Dick exclaimed, “Name o God! 
What is dat?” 

Jimmy answered in a deep bass 
which seemed to come out of a cav- 
ern, “I have been sent by the Power 
of Darkness to give you the right 
hand of fellowship,” and he cordially 


extended to the other the skeleton |” 


hand. 

Without more ado, Dick fell back- 
ward out of the pulpit, alighting upon 
the floor in a somersault that would 
have shamed the Ravells. He shot 
out of the back door, and we heard 
him going away in the fastest time. 
Cries and shrieks of fright now began 
to fill the church. Jimmy begged 
them not to be alarmed; that he, and 
many of his companions, who were 
now on their horses of darkness at 
the front door, had not had any 
water since they were killed in battle. 
“We cannot get your water unless 
you give it to us. Take us to your 
spring, and give every one of us a 
barrelful. We have brought barrels 
along.” 

As I had suggested for Aunt 
Maria’s benefit, Jimmy mentioned 
more than once that Will Raymond 
was one of his companions that had 
come for water. The first impulse of 
the aroused congregation was to dash 
out the front doors. But those in the 
lead, as soon as they caught sight of 
the mounted monster, recoiled in 
greater fright than before, some ex- 
claiming, “Dey are out dar, sho’ 
nuff!’ They were soon pouring 
through the back door. They gave 
Jimmy, who never left his place at 
the pulpit, a wide berth on each side 
as they passed. He was all the while 
begging them to stop at the spring 
and water us. 


The Congregation Flies 


The rear of this flying column we 
pursued across the grove, imploring 
them for water. They went over the 
fence as easily as they went over the 
benches in the church when they were 
struggling in the press to get out the 
back door. 

In a moment the Den commander 
was going home with fifteen of the 
men, and I was on my way with the 
remaining ten, chosen because of their 
fleet horses. Dean had arranged all 
this beforehand. We had to ride fast, 
not only to beat the Reverend Mr. 
Bonnefield, who had the start of us 
by some twenty minutes, and was 
going a short cut, but to beat the 
news which we knew had got into the 
air and was moving with the swiftness 
of negroid telepathy. We had five miles 


to go. The road was so good that 
not a horse stumbled. The moon 
shone across it. How we dashed 


again and again out of the shade into 
the moonlight and out of the moon- 
light back into the shade; how we 
thundered over three bridges; how 
we set what seemed to be a thousand 
dogs barking as we swept past old 
Shadwell’s; how we splashed and 
splashed through the 250 yards of 
Sandy Branch that ran in the road; 
how we attained our highest speed in 
the old race track, Long Level; how 
at last, each steed “shod with fire,” 
struck from its flinty bed, we darted 
up the long gentle slope of Rattle- 
snake Hill, and a few yards beyond 
the top we encircled the parsonage ;— 
I leave all these to be imagined by 
readers who can recall some ride as 
among the epochs of their lives. 

I had told Jimmy Dagg that I was 
sure of success, and that he must, 
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best. 


admire. 


skin of youth 


FOR H R—Wainkles and crow’s- 
feet are driven away, 

sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded 
out and double chins reduced by its use. 
Massage for a few minutes each day 
with Pompeian Massage Cream is all that 
is necessary. It aids nature in nature’s 
own way and gives wholesome, natural 
beauty—a thousand times better than 
artificial ‘*beauty” given by cosmetics. 
Moreover, being a non-grease cream, it 
will not—cannot—grow hair on the face. 


postage and mailing. 
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,15c and $1.00 
per jar 
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4 Volumes. 


President George Washington 
Mrs. George Washington 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY = 
77 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who & a 


1 are particular in regard to the soap they use. O“ Address 
Pompeian, = For sale by all dealers— 25 cents a cake; a Box &; 


PERFECTLY AT HOME! 


HE ROYAL HOME STEAM LAUNDRY 

is a triumphant solution to the vexatious 
} washing problem. 
uity and safety in operation, in or out door’, burning 
wood coal or gas. It washes and cleans to a queen’s taste, anything 
from the most delicate lace to greasy overalls. There is no rubbing 
or friction; it cleanses simply by forcing steam and hot water through 
every fiber and thread. It doubles the life of the clothes, and above 


all, your washing can be done at your home, under your own super- 
vision and IN CLEANLINESS, 


Write at once for information, prices, testimonials and Booklet A. 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga, 
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letic look. 


FOR HIM—!° cure shaving soreness 


and for cleanliness, men 
should use Pompeian Massage Cream. It takes 
out pore dirt that mere soap and water washing 
cannot remove. It gradually strengthens the | 
skin and enables you to shave frequently with- 
out ill effect. It also flexes the muscles, re- $Y 
moves wrinkles and banishes the drawn 9” 
expression caused by concentrated think- | ©“ 
ing. It gives the skin a ruddy, healthy, 
athleticlook. At your druggist or bar- 
ber shop, but insist on Pompeian, — 8 pom 
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oe Mfg. Co., 77 


Free—Sample Jar and Book pr preci St 
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This special sample jar affords a generous supply, with which you &: closed find 10c 
can try out for yourself the wonderful RES eg ay qualities of 7 

Pompeian Massage Cream. This samp 

he stores. The illustrated book is an invaluable guide for the 
proper care of the skin. Both free. Send ro cents in silver 
or stamps (only U. S. stamps accepted) to cover cost of 


LV" to cover. cost of 
ay e and mail- 
4)” ing. Please send me 
<“ one copy of your fa- 
A“ mous illustrated mas- 
š book and a special 


e jar is not for sale at 


ÓY sample jar of Pompeian 
ay Massage Cream. 
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It is a wonder of ingen- 


Illustrated. 


Sample Volume Free 


WITH EACH PAIR OF 


White House Shoes 


FOR MEN---FOR WOMEN 


These books are profusely illustrated with beautiful 
interior and exterior views of the White House, showing 
pictures of the Presidents and ladies who have presided 
during the various presidential adm inistrations---specially 
featuring the personal characteristics of the ladies, and 
containing many beautiful traditions of interest to the 
population of our whole country, which are not now gen- 
erally known. 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


Or Send 25c in Stamps to Us, and the FOUR VOLUMES 
WILL BE SENT YOU BY MAIL. Mention this Paper. 
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Our 
Advanced 
Method 


Banking pa Mail 


while somewhat of an innovation in banking methods 
provides ån absolutely safe and highly practical and 
convenient means of depositing both savings and sur- 
plus funds at 


4 Per Cent Interest 


A&A GLANCE IN PASSING 


| By DON MARQUIS 


Computed Quarterly 
THE PRESENT NuMBER of this periodical sciousness that such is the case is what is worrying the By this up-to-date plan beautifully engraved cer- 
| Ku Klux contains two articles which may seem, politicians in both parties:—will this sentiment be put up Mane eee Seda Tor the amours of the deposit“ Tue 


certificates are self-identifying and payable on de- 
mand, not only at this bank, but at banks generally 
throughout the country, and an ingenious device anto- 
matically calculates the interest and includes it in the 
face of each certificate every three months. 

Thus the certificates represent 


Bank Money Orders 
Payable Anywhere at Any Time 
With Interest Added 

By using these certificates you can keep your 
money on deposit in this bank at 4 per cent interest 
computed quarterly, and yet have it practically in 


your own possession in such form as to be available 
at an instant’s notice. 


Address Dept. A 
For Full Information 


Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation 


Candler Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


to Roosevelt in such a concrete way that he will simply be 
compelled to yield to it? Or will it fail of such a clear 
and forcible expression? There is no doubt about the 
existence of the sentiment itself; the question of the hour 
is as to its crystallization and the character of its expres- 
sion. Nothing can be more clear than that the people must 
expressly show the President that 
it is themselves, and not himself, 
who demand the disregard of his 
pledges. The President is very 
much in earnest about the work he 
has been doing; if the nomina- 
tion is offered him his moral sense 
should bother him more if he re- 
fused it, and left that work, than 
if he disregarded the pledges and 
continued the work. 


ee 


> and : at first glance, to treat of rather similar 
es conditions: the Sixth Installment of Mr. 
John C. Reed's story of the Ku Klux Klan, of which he 
was one of the leaders, and an article on the Kentucky 
Tobacco War, by Mr. J. Slaughter Carter. But in reality 
| the likeness is merely in the more or less picturesgue fact 
of the existence of Night-riders. 
The purpose of the Ku Klux Klan 
was to rid the Southern States of 
an era of governmental corrup- 
tion and to secure the white pop- 
ulation against any future attempt 
at negro domination in a political 
way. The question of white 
supremacy was propounded in a 
very concrete fashion, and was un- 
hesitatingly answered by the 
Southerners of the seventies; they 
used force and trickery to over- 


THE WAGES 
By ROBERT PERRY 


Earth loves to gibber o’er her dross, 
Her golden souls, to waste; 

The cup she fills for her god-men 
Is a bitter cup to taste. 


——_ 


Who sees the gyves that bind mankind Or course the 


throw a rotten régime, furnishing Se HRA to aithe A E k ár South will go i ] 
Shall qain the venomned hate of foots, an : 
another example of that paradox J in South for whomsoever a e a 


Thorns, and the ingrate’s scoff. the’ "Pemócrats 


nominate; probably there will be 
just a little more genuine enthusi- 
asm over Bryan, if he is nominated, 
than there would be over another 
Judge Parker. Concerning Johnson 
there is very little sentiment except 
one of curiosity; people know noth- 
ing about him here except what 
they have been reading in the last 
few months. As far as spontaneous 
enthusiasm goes, it is useless to 
pretend that Bryan excites as 
much of that in the South, as he used to; people have fallen 
resent it in armed force we should speedily have a condition rather into the habit of thinking of him as an interesting 
| of anarchy. The Kentucky Night-riders are not making lecturer, and letting it go at that. 

a particularly bold demonstration; it is more essentially a p 

dangerous and foolish one. 


which has been expressed several 
| times in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—illegal action for the 
purpose of protecting essential 
j legality. There may be, and 

doubtless are, various opinions as 

to the justification of the Ku Klux 

Klan’s existence and operations. 
| But with regard to -the Night- 
| riders, while the explanation for 
their existence is obvious enough, 
the task of justifying it is scarcely 
possible. If every community 
which suffered from the tactics of the trusts were to 


Who storms the moss-grown walls of eld 
And beats some falsehood down, 

Shall pass the pallid gates of death 
Sans laurel, love or crown; 
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Dublin, Ga., 5 per cent Bonds, Due May 1, 1937. 
Waynesboro, Ga., 5 per cent Bonds, “ Jan’y, 1936. 
Sandersville, Ga., 5 per cent 0 s 
Hartsville, S. C., 6 per cent M ae: o Maa 
Maxton, N. C., 6percent “ “ May 1, 1938. 


For him who fain would teach the world 
The world holds hate in fee— 

For Socrates, the hemlock cup; 
For Christ, Gethsemane. 


These bonds are secured by ample taxes on 
all the property within the respective munici 
palities, and will yield from 


4; to 5% per cent 


depending upon the issue you select. 


Write for descriptive circulars and our 
Booklet “A,” “As Goodas Government 
Bonds.” A postal brings it. Your name 
should be on our mailing list. 


Governor Hoxe Smitu, of Georgia, has 
been in office a little less than a year, 
and he is already in the midst of a 
rather hot fight for re-election. The 


= Georgia 


ca: sát Reformers 


Taft and Bryan will be nominated for 


AN EASY POLITICAL PROPHECY 


i Political eee byte Ren lieana. ana -i Governor is elected for a term of two years in Georgia; but ; 
| kos Bese i E that je A he is ordinarily given a second term without a contest; a The Robinson-Humphrey Company 3 
ie l bth ; i 7 fight for re-election is a very unusual thing indeed. Gov- Nm IN ee j 


be elected. But, easy as it looks, we hesitate to tie our- 
selves to it. The national political situation is full of 
ifs and buts this year. There are a great many Democrats 
| who would rather see Roosevelt get a third term, or a sec- 
| ond elective term, or whatever you want to call it, than 
7 see either Bryan or Taft or Hughes or Johnson get a first 
| one, and there are many more Republicans in the same 
frame of mind. It is the Republican frame of mind which 
makes the more difference. A year ago it looked as if 
Roosevelt was going to be forced to take another term 
whether he wanted it or not; since then he has made 


English-American Building 
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ernor Smith was elected by a most overwhelming majority, Audia 0 


carrying 125 counties out of 145, and therefore the oppo- 
sition which he has encountered is doubly remarkable. His 
opponent is Joseph M. Brown, whose father was Governor 
during the Civil War, and also represented the State in 
the Senate. Mr. Brown was a member of the State Rail- 
road Commission, and was removed from office by Governor 
Smith because their ideas about reforming the railroads 
were not the same. They are both reformers. And they 
are both Prohibitionists. It is very hard to find a politician 
in Georgia these days who is not a reformer and a pro- 
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on Thursday rode in a street car of the Chester Traction 
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Do you wear shoes with elastic panels ? 


HUB GORE FABRIC is the only 
elastic guaranteed to outwear shoe. 

Look for the heart trademark on the gore 
in both sides of the shoe. Means 
comfort, style, perfect fit—preserves the life 
of the shoe. Write to-day for our 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work on the least fuel. They run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 
Investigate them. WRITE now, to 
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Nature’s Own Tonic 


A remarkable combination of Sulphuric 
Acid and Iron. IT IS THE STRONGEST 
NATURAL WATER KNOWN. 


Endorsed by leading physicians and 
medical text books for INDIGESTION, 
DIARRHOEA, DYSENTERY and all dis- 
eases of STOMACH, BOWELS AND 
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rest, recuperation—for pleasure, pure air 
and the world’s best medicinal waters to 
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The ideal health resorts for the tired and 
ailing. A short stay at one of their superb 
hotels and the use of the waters will re- 
new your health, fortify you against dis- 
ease. ‘These health waters are unequaled 
in the treatment of liver, kidney and 
stomach disorders. 
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ated in Southern Indiana, on the 
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Company, against which a strike was 
begun a month ago, have offered a 
formal apology to their pupils by ex- 
pressing their regret at having in- 
curred the displeasure of the children. 
The teachers live some distance from 
the city, and when the children 
learned that they had ridden on a 
street car manned by non-union men, 
they refused to attend school. The 
teachers say they did not think that 
their action in riding home in the 
worst storm in two years would be 
criticized in such a severe manner. It 
is probable that they will be trans- 
ferred to another school for the re- 
mainder of the term.” 

These children, of course, are the 
offspring of union labor parents; and 
the union evidently has the school 
board well in hand. And so what are 
the teachers to do except apologize? 
School teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, writers, artists of all sorts 
—the people who are known as the 
professional classes—really can’t do 
anything but apologize and keep on 
apologizing; they are between organ- 


ized capital on one hand and organ- 
ized labor on the other; the fights 
between organized capital and organ- 
ized labor always end in boosting the 
cost of living; it is the man or woman 
working on a salary who pays and 
keeps on apologizing to both combat- 
ants simply because he is still on 
earth. They might themselves organ- 
ize for protection were it not for the 
fact that most professional people 
cling jealously to their individuality. 
Also, it would be a trifle difficult to 
fix wage scales in a satisfactory man- 
ner; we cannot imagine a born physi- 
cian with the instinct of his calling 
strong in him refusing to save a pa- 
tient’s life simply because that patient 
could not afford to pay what the doc- 
tors’ union said was a just fee. When 
the school children of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, dictate to their teachers the 
kind of text-books that shall be used, 
as well as the kind of street cars they 
shall ride on—(and one is as reason- 
able as the othe>)—the happy union- 
ized schools of Chester will be in a 
deuce of a mess. 


SIiLBE RT NEAL 


(Continued from Page 17.) 


grasp on the great outer world, which 
may or may not have been for her 


4 “I want to tell you, Brother,” she 
said, making a wry face, as she 
crushed the paper against her tight- 
laced waist and leaned over the gate, 
“I want to tell you before she gives 
you her version of it. The truth is, 
I’ve had a spat with her high and 
mighty ladyship.” 

“Again?” Tidwell cried, his hands 
upheld. “I wonder if you and she will 
never get along smoothly.” 

“You needn’t talk about anybody 
else not getting along with her,” 
Laura laughed. “Why, you and she— 
well, if you were not a preacher and 
paid to be as meek as Moses, you'd 
have left her long ago.” 

“Well, what was the trouble?” Tid- 
well asked, absent-mindedly. 

“Trouble? She made all there was,” 
Laura answered sharply. “It was this 
way: I was so carried off by your 
splendid sermon and the enthusiasm 
with which it was received on all sides 
that—” | 

“So you thought it was all right?” 
Tidwell broke in, now all attention. 
“It went well, did it?” 

“It was simply glorious!” Laura 
exclaimed. “I thought it the finest 
thing I ever heard from any pulpit. 
Well, as I say, I came home full of 
the sermon, and seeing her at the side 
fence, and knowing that she had de- 
liberately stayed at home on purpose 
to discourage you, I went to her and 
told her about it. Now, there wasn’t 
anything in that, and you know it, but 
I had no sooner begun to tell her how 
beautifully you had used Gilbert 
Neal’s trouble to make your point 
when she flared up in the most sur- 
prising way. 

“ ‘Did he dare to do that?’ she snap- 
ped out. ‘Did he dare to use that 
poor fellow that way? He ought to 
be ashamed of himself. People ought 
to have rebuked him by rising and 
leaving the church.’” 

“So she looked at it that way,” Tid- 
well mused aloud. “Well, you see, 
She wasn’t there. If she had been and 
seen how beautifully the poor fellow 
took it, and the enormous comfort it 
gave him, she wouldn’t view it that 
way. Some persons say he is skeptical 
and not much interested in religion 
and hard to reach, but if I were a 
betting man Fd lay a wager on his 
being a member of my church inside 
of two months. He's on the right 
road. I’ve watched many like him. 
It always begins in great trouble of 
some sort, and Gilbert certainly has 
had his share.” 

“Well, you will get him if anybody 
can,” Laura said admiringly. “I 
watched him all through the sermon 
this morning. I declare it was like a 
great play. He is a wonderfully hand- 
some man when he has, on his best 
clothes, and somehow he makes you 
feel that, way down inside of him, 
there is great strength of character. 
He is the sort of man a girl would 
like to be loved by because a love 
like his would count. Look how he 
dotes on Lucille; he actually worships 
her. He thinks the sun rises and sets 
in her, when you know, aside from her 
pretty face, sweet way and 
clothes Gilbert gives her, that she is 
no better than other girls.” 


“So you and Martha had a row over 
it, and on Sunday morning,” Tidwell 
said, an evasive shadow in his eyes. “I 
wish you hadn’t spoken of it at all. 
She has almost quit going to church 
as it is.” 

“And people will talk about it 
sooner or later, mark my words,” 
Laura declared. “Why they don’t 
openly condemn her already is more 
than I can understand. Women make 
excuses for her constantly. Most of 
them say it is her ill-health, when she 
is as well as I am. Oh, Brother, you 
made the mistake of your life when 
you married her.” 

“There is no good in talking about 
it,” Tidwell said, as if soothed by the 
remark just made. “We haven’t come 
o an open rupture yet, and that seems 
fortunate.” | 


CHAPTER IX. 


HERE had been no rain for more 
than a month and the June sun 
had never beaten so relentlessly upon 
the parched earth. The faces of the 
farmers were long-drawn and de- 
jected as they met in the village 
Square and exchanged comments. The 
verdict of the weather-prophets from 
far and near was the worst possible. 

Upon no one in the entire country- 
side fell the calamity more heavily 
than upon Gilbert Neal. Every night 
before retiring he gazed into the re- 
lentless dome overhead for a white 
token of approaching rescue, and be- 
fore the break of day he was out 
sniffing the dry air for the indications 
which his judgment told him would 
be withheld. He was of a sturdy 
compound, and loath to accept the 
absolute ruin the thing portended as 
far as he himself was concerned. 

But his day of resignation came, 
and he walked to the village and went 
into Daggart’s store. The morning 
was oppressively hot, the clerks stood 
around the front under the wooden 
awning. Daggart himself was seated 
in his chair in the doorway in the ex- 
treme rear, fanning himself with a 
huge palm-leaf fan. 

“Looks like we are having a dry 
spell, Gilbert,” he said, with his usual 
jovial manner. “Pull up that chair 
and make yourself comfortable. Now 
and then there is a smidgen of breeze 
that fans through here whenever a 
wagon passes along the street or a 
woman with a parasol whisks by. By 
the way, I see Dave’s gone away.” 

“Yes, but how did you know?” Neal 
asked, as he sat down. 

“How do I know everything? They 
all seem to come to me. The truth 
is, he needed a suit of clothes, and I 
let him have a full rig on a credit. He 
went upstairs, tried on two dozen and 
came down in the finest I had in stock. 
On top of that, he got a valise, new 
shoes, shirts and the general layout.” 

“And you trusted him?” Gilbert 
said, despondently. 

“Yes, I had to. I’m easy, I reckon, 
but I wasn’t proof against his oily 
gab. He has got some big enterprise 


on foot, he tells me, and only needed | 
the clothes and twenty dollars in| 


money to get started. Ill swear he 
made out such a rattling good case 
about what he intends to do that I 


(Continued on Page 25.) 
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Anybody Can Kodak. 


The No. 2 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 2%4x3%. Price, $2.00 


Built on the Kodak plan by Kodak 
workmen, this simple little camera 
offers an inexpensive and easy way of 

icture taking. Loads in daylight with 

odak film cartridges for six exposures, 
has the Eastman Rotary Shutter for 
snap-shots or timed pictures, has a fine 
meniscus lens and two finders. Care- 
fully madeinevery detailand each one 
rigidly inspected. 


> “e 

Brownie Developing Box 

"This little box has made the develop- 
ing of negatives as simple as “ pressing 
the button”. Any amateur can now 
develop his own film with the certainty 
of getting the best possible results from 
every exposure. o Dark Room for 
any part of the work. Every step is 


easy with a Brownie Developing Box 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you, or write 
us for the 1908 Kodak Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
371 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


© THE STETSON 
* MANDOLIN 


A Constructed on the principle of the violin, from the 
choicest woods carelully selected for age, grain and 
tone quality, and oa entirely by hand, the Stet- 
son well merits its reputation as the Mando- 
in in the world. It dillers from others in its 
wonderful beauty of tone, possessing a certain 
Illness, richness and sweetness of quality entirely 
beyond any other, and a remarkable carrying 
ower. Let us send you a Stetson on Free 
rial—you be the judge. Write today for 
4 illustrated catalog No. 69, of Mandolins, Gui- 
Í tars and Banjos. Mailed free, 


W. J. DYER © BRO. 


Manufacturers 
20 W. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn 


æ Rowboat*20“ 


Ay 


20 Different Designs 


Can ship immediately in any quan- 
tity. Need No Boat House. ever 
Leak,Rust,Check.Crack or Rot. Every 
t has water tight compartment, so 
cannot sink. Write for FREE Illustra- 
ted Catalog and Special Prices. MICHIGAN 


STEEL BOAT C0., 272 Bellevue Ave.,Detroit,Mich. 


4 WHEEL CH AIRS A Wheel Chair is olten 
0 an invalids greatest 
T $X) comfort. We oller over 75 styles of these easy, sell- 
propelling and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with 
<= iest improvements. Ship direct from fac- 
„A tory to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalog NOW. 


p 


TA, GORDON MFG. CO. 
io 531 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, O. 


INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


A GOOD FARM 


for sale. Not particular about location. Wish to 

hear from owner'only who will sell direct to buyer. 

pa price, == and state when possession can 
ress, 


L. DARBYSHIRE, Box 87, Rochester, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


>< 25 DESIGNS, ALLSTEEL. 
Handsome — cheaper than 
wood—more durable. Special 
prices to churches and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
get our free catalogue. 
okomo Fenee Machine Co., 
497 Nerth St., Kokomo, Ind, 
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UNCLE REMUS'S—-THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


We want a trial 


Coffee Order from You 
SE Se 200,000 pounds of coffee 


ní per month — our average 
yeu for 1907: the largest retail 

„ © Sales in the world. 
A Our customers are buying 
ž at wholesale prices and get- 
re Wg ting coffees suited to their 
: aj tastes. One of our most pop- 
4 ular Coffeesisour Triangle 

A Club brand, 

JM We want you to try this. It is a 
Za superior blend of old crop mount- 
Mě ain grown South American coffees 
Az) that possesses the flavor, aroma 
Sees and strength that commend it to 
the exacting coffee user who is 
willing to pay a comparatively low price for high- 
= goods. Sold only in 10-lb, air-tight fancy can- 
= sters. Will et — and crisp for many weeks. 


B R E R F O X L O S E 5 A B E E R Order No. AN 222. 10 Ibs. in canister for $2.50. 
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ou do not have to pay from 30 to 45 cents per Ib. 
ja? vem a coffee which will suit you. A trial of our 
coffee will convince you ofthisfact. We want your 
trade. If coffee or tea is used in your family you need 
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T will be remembered that the little boy made no com- 
ments on the story of Teenchy-Tiny Duck after Uncle 
Remus told it, preferring to bury his talents in a new 

picture book, but he asked the old negro about it when 
they were ready to go home. “How did the Duck get the 
Ladder in her satchel?" he inguired. 

Uncle Remus sighed and looked around him. “We aint 
in no court-house, is we, honey? Kaze ef we is, I’m gwine 
off some’rs whar dey aint no court-houses an’ lawyers; I 
done had my fill un um. Plain livin’ suits me, an’ de plainer 
it is de better I likes it. Now, maybe dat Ladder wuz one 
er de telescopius kind what kin fold up. I aint never seed 
one un um myself, but I speck dey had um in dem days. 
We got mighty big idees, but we aint no smarter dan folks 
dat’s done come an’ gone. Mo’ dan dat, a tale’s a tale, an’ 
you can’t make nothin’ else out'n um. When de tale wuz 
tolden unto me, I aint ax nothin’ about no Ladder. "Twuz 
in de satchel in de tale, an’ *twant no business er mine fer 
ter take it out. . Itd be dar yit, ef I had my way. Fur- 
dermo’, when you git so you can’t b'lieve tales, it’s time 
fer yo’ pa fer ter put you in some sto’ whar you kin Parn 
all about swindlin’ yo neighbors. Dat’s de kind er folks 
dat wanter pick a tale ter pieces like dey wuz pickin’ a 
chicken—an’ goodness knows I wish [ had one ter pick 
right now!” 

“How deep was the well that the Ladder helped the 
Duck out of?” inquired the little boy. “Ah! now you're 
tryin’ fer ter talk hoss sense! I dunner how deep de well wuz; 
it mought ’a’ been a inch an’ a quarter, er it mought er been 
sev'mty-five feet; ez de well wuz, so wuz de Ladder, an’ Pil 
let you medjur um fer yo'se'f, kaze I aint gwine roun’ 
medjurin’ yuther folks’s wells an’ Ladders; I got sump'n 
better ter do dan dat. I had a tale on my mind dat I wuz 
des gwine fer ter tell you, but, la! you done got me so 
mixt up dat I aint got right good sense. Is ter-day yistiddy, 
er is it day *fo' yistiddy? I wish you'd tell me dat, kaze 
somebody done tol’ me dat my allmanac is got rain whar 
it oughter be shine? 

“Can’t you remember the story?” asked the little boy. 
“Can’t you tie a string around your thumb and remember 
it? Thaf’s the way mamma does when she wants papa to 
bring her something from town.” 

“No, no, honey! Dey tells me dat when a man gits in 
de inhabitants of tyin’ strings on his fingers, he'll be sho 
ter die wid a rope roun’ his neck. Dat may not be so, an’ 
you neen’ter run an’ tell yọ? mammy bout it; you may tell 
Miss Sally, but nobody else, kaze ef you does you'll sho git 
me in trouble when I go atter you fer ter fetch you down 
town. /.n’, speakin’ er town, dat ve’y word makes de tale 
pop back in my mind. Aint I tell you a tale once "bout 
little Mr. Cricket? Ef *twant you, den it wuz yo’ pa. 

“Well, you know Mr. Cricket aint so mighty big, but 
he big *nough fer ter make a heap er fuss in de worl’; some 
er de creeturs say dat he made mo’ fuss dan he done good. 
I aint ’sputin’ dat, an’ I aint ’greein’ wid it, kaze we er all 
here fer sump’n, good er bad, an’ we bleedze fer ter foller 
our noses ef we git anywhar ’tall, an’ ef we don’t fall down 
an’ git talked about, we may thank all de stars on de under- 
side er de sky. Dis Mr. Cricket I’m tellin’ you “bout aint 
never had no chance fer ter live in no chimbly-jam. He 
stayed out in de bushes an’ de high grass, an’ he didn’t do 
nothin’ in de roun’ worl’ but play on his fife an’ his fiddle; 
when he got tired er one, he’d turn ter de udder. 

“He done dis spite er de fack dat dey’d had a mighty 
bad year; not much rain, but a mighty sight er thunder. 
When you git ez old ez Noah you'll know what I mean. 
Little Mr. Cricket went on dis-a-way twell de cool nights 
an’ days *gun ter come on, an’ sometimes he hatter warm 
hisse’f by gittin? under a clump er grass. But he wuz 
cheerful; he aint drapt no sobs, an’ he aint shed no sighs, 
an’ he kep on a-flutin’ an’ a-fiddlin'. One day when de sun 
wuz shinin’ kinder thankful like, he clum on top er de tail 
grass, an’ fiddled away like somebody wuz fryin’ meat. He 
hear some un comin’, an’ he look right close, an’, lo beholes! 
it wuz ol’ Brer Fox. He ’low, ‘Hello, Brer Fox! whar you 

ine? Brer Fox kinder pull hisse'f up, an’ ax ‘who dat? 

Little Mr. Cricket say, ‘It aint nobody in de roun’ worl’ but 
me; I know I aint much, but I'm mighty lively when de sun 
shines hot. Whar you gwine, Brer Fox? Brer Fox, he 
say, ‘I’m gwine whar I’m gwine, dat’s whar I’m gwine, an’ I 
wouldn’t be too much ’stonished ef I wuz ter land in town 
in time fer ter git my dinner. I useter be a rover in my 
young days, an’ I’m still a-rovin’.’ 

“Well, well! sez little Mr. Cricket, sezee, ‘we all goes 
de way we're pushed by mind er hand, an’ it takes a mighty 
little shove fer ter send us de way we're gwine. I use’ ter 
belong ter de rover fambly myse’f, but now I done settle 
down, an’ don’t do a thing in de worl but have my own 
fun in my own way an’ time. But sence I seed you an’ 
hear you talk so gayly, I done tuck a notion fer take 
dinner in town myse’f.” Brer Fox ‘low, ‘How will you git 
dar, little friend? Mr. Cricket say, ‘Aint you never watched 
my motions? I got legs an’ feet, an’ I done cotch de jumpin’ 
habit fum ol’ Cousin Brown Grasshopper—de kind what 
crawls a little, walks a little, flies a little, an’ hops like two- 
forty on de shell road. What time you speck fer ter git 


“Little Mr. Cricket seem like he wuz ’stonished; he helt 
up all his hands an’ mighty nigh all his footses. “Two hours! 
Well, by de time you git dar, I'll done been had my dinner, 
an’ ready for ter take my nap.’ Brer Fox grin at him, an’ 
‘low, ‘Ef you'll beat me so much ez ten inches, I'll pervide 
yo’ dinner, an’ let you choosen yo’ own provender. Ef I 
beat you, why, den you'll hatter pervide de dinner—a half- 
grown lam’ an’ a sucklin’ shote.’ Little Mr. Cricket say 
he’ll be mo’ dan glad fer ter fill out dat p’ogrance. An’ den 
Brer Fox, atter grinnin’ ag’in, started off in a lope. But, 
des ’fo’ Brer Fox make his start, little Mr. Cricket made 
his; he tuck a flyin’ jump an’ land on Brer Fox big bushy 
tail, an’ dar he stayed. 

“When Brer Fox had been gwine a little mo’ dan a hour, 
he meet Brer Rabbit on de road, an’ dey howdied. Brer 
Fox laugh an’ up an’ tell Brer Rabbit *bout de bet twix’ 
him an’ Mr. Cricket. OD Brer Rabbit, he smole a smile an’ 
roll his eyeballs; he do so funny dat Brer Fox ax "im what 
de nation is de matter wid ’im. Brer Rabbit say he wus 
des thinkin’ how Brer Fox'd feel fer ter find Mr. Cricket 
dar befo’ him. Brer Rabbit ‘low, ‘De cute little creetur 
passed me on de road a quarter hour ago; ef you’re gwine 
ter git dar ahead un him, you'll hatter whip up yo’ hosses. 
What you been doin’ all dis time? You must ’a’ fell asleep 
an’ didn’t know it? Brer Fox pant an’ *low, ‘No, suh, I 
been comin’ full tilt all de time? Brer Rabbit ’spon’, ‘Den 
all I got fer ter say is dat Mr. Cricket is got a mighty 
knack fer gittin over groun’. I speck he done dar by dis 
time! ‘Ef he aint,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘Pll ketch him,’ 
an’ wid dat, he put out an’ went des ez hard ez he kin; but 
fast ez he went Mr. Cricket wuz gwine des ez fast;—I 
dunno but what he had done gone fast asleep in de saft 
bed whar he wuz hidin’ at. 

“When Brer Rabbit see Brer Fox mend his gait, he 
des roll over an’ waller in de san’, an’ laugh fit fer ter kill. 
He say ter hisse’f, ‘I’m mighty glad I met my ol’ friend, 
kaze now I know dat all de fools aint dead—an’ long may 
dey live fer ter gi’ me sump’n ter do. I dunner how in de 
wide worl’ I’d git along widout um. Dey keeps me fat an’ 
sassy, whedder craps is good er not? Kaze when Brer 
Rabbit wuz lookin Brer Fox over, his eye fell on little Mr. 
Cricket, an’ dis what make he roll it so; he seed Mr. 
Cricket settin’ up dar des ez snug ez a bug in a rug, ef you 
know how snug dat is. 

“Well, de upshot er de whole business wuz dat when 
Brer Fox got ter town an’ come ter de gate—dey had towns 
walled in in dem days—Mr. Cricket tuck a flyin’ jump an’ 
landed on top whar he could watch Brer Fox, an’ see what 
he gwine ter do. Brer Fox, he knock at de gate, an’ den 
walk up an’ down waitin’ fer some un ter open it. Mr. 
Cricket, on top er de wall, holler out, ‘Heyo, Brer Fox! 
whar you been all dis time? You must ’a’ stopped some’rs 
on de road fer ter git yo’ dinner; an’ I’m sorry, too. I 
done been had mine so long dat I’m e’en about ready an’ 
willin’ fer ter eat ag’in. I had de idee, fum what you said, 
dat you wuz gwine ter come on ez hard ez you could. You 
must ’a’ stopped on de way an’ had a confab wid Brer 
Rabbit; I met him on de way, an’ it look like ter me dat 
he wuz ready fer ter pass de time er day wid anybody 
dat come along.’ 

“Brer Fox look like he wuz ’stonished. He say, ‘How 
in de wide worl’ did you git here so quick, Mr. Cricket?’ 
Mr. Cricket, he make answer, ‘I kin hardly tell you, Brer 
Fox. You know how I travels—wid a hop, skip an’ a jump 
—well, I hopped, an’ skipped an’ jumped a little quicker 
dis time, an’ got here all safe an’ soun’. When ol’ "guaint- 
ances holler at me on de road, I des kep’ on a-gwine; I done 
foun’ out long ago dat de way fer ter git anywhar is ter 
go on whar you gwine.” Brer Fox shuck his head, an’ 
panted, an’ when dey let him in de gate, he run his han’ 
in his pocket, an’ paid fer Mr. Cricket’s dinner; an’ den, 
atter dinner, Mr. Cricket sot back an’ tuck a chaw ter- 
backer, an’ warmed hisse’f in de sun. 

“Now, den,” remarked the old darkey, “ef you want 
ter know de rest er de tale, you'll hatter git some un else 
fer ter tell you, kaze it aint no nigger tale, nohow.” But 
the little boy seemed to be satisfied with it all, and pres- 
ently he was lying flat on the floor gazing at the ceiling. 


As to the Letters 


The children are largely in evidence this month, and 
they are making their department the most interesting 
feature of the Magazine—at least to the Editor, and to 
those who love and admire the youngsters. All of their 
letters are refreshing and delightful, but some of them 
persist in paying tributes to Uncle Remus. He appreciates 
these things, of course, in a way that he cannot describe. 
Coming, as they do, from unspoiled hearts and minds, they 
touch him more and more the older he grows. Neverthe- 
less, these tributes are not precisely what he wants for this 
Department. As-it happens, another model letter has come 
to hand, this time from Margaret March, in West End. It 
is beautifully and simply written, and is just the sort of 
contribution that is desired. It carries with it the first prize. 

Time doesn’t run against the letters of the children, 


our Coffee and Tea Catalogue. 

All good grades of coffee and teas are shown in this 
catalogue. Some of our goods are packed in milk 
pails, canisters, bread and cake boxes, wash boilers, 
e which we give free. Our Coiree and Tea 
Catalogue tells all about it. Richt now, while you 
have this advertisement in your hands, send us your 
name and address. The catalogue will go by return 
mail. Address 


Montgomery Ward &Co. Chicago 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts, 
0 BRANCH HOUSE, KNASAS CITY. 


If you'd really like to en- 
courage a home industry, 
ask for Easy Street Shoes. 
Made in Atlanta.by Georgia 
Crackers, of Georgia Tan- 
ned Oak Leather. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
them, tell him to order 
from J. K. Orr Shoe Co., | 
Atlanta, Red Seal Shoe | 
Makers. 


E A Miami Cycle 2 
ro & Mfg. Co.. i | 


has less pressure on its crank hanger bearings 
than any ordinary bicycle built; therefore, that 
it pushes easier and runs ter with less energy 
and will climb hills easier. The oxplanation is 
found in the special Crank Hanger construction 
and large Sprockets of the Racycle, 1908 Models 
are bulit with drop forged steel heads, crown and 

the frames are made of 


Write for 1908 catalog and pamphlet—"The 
Three Keasons”’, which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap RACYCLES but youcan 
secure yours Cheap if you secure u6an agent. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS g 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to its nat f 
ural color, beauty and softness. Prevents the 
hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, | 
lossy and healthy appearance. IT LL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or ] 
a dirty,containsnosugarof lead, nitrate silver, k 
P copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
sed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
ACKACE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 
roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wi 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


ter town? Brer Fox ’spon’, ‘Gi’ me two good hours, an’ PIL 


and those the Editor is compelled to omit will make their hair,andbring back the color itoriginally was beforeit turned 
be right dar wid my appetite wid me. 


K R gray. Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
appearance in due time. OZARK HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. 


Something About West End 

Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Friends: I think 
most of you must know how hard it 
is to begin a letter, so I am going to 
start right, and “begin at the end”, as 
our teacher says when we tell her we 
can’t start a topic in history. I live 
in West End, which I am sure is the 
very best part of Atlanta, for we not 
only have the most birds and the pret- 
tiest flowers, but we are almost in the 
woods. These woods are in easy walk- 
ing distance of our house, and, in the 
spring, are filled with wild violets, 
honeysuckles and sweet-shrubs, and all 
kinds of pretty blossoms. We have 
been very much interested in a bird’s 
nest containing five young ones, which 
is hidden in the center of a large hol- 
low in a locust tree not far from us. 
When we first saw them, the little 
birds were very, very ugly indeed, 
and their mouths were so big for such 
small bodies we could not help laugh- 
ing at them. But, now, they have 
grown fatter and rounder, and are 
covered with soft, downy feathers. Up 
to this time, we have never seen the 
mother-bird, but she must be near, or 
these little birds could not be so 
healthy, and make as much noise as 
they do whenever any one passes the 
tree. Lately West End has been given 
a large park, which is such a fine place 
to skate in that it is almost always 
filled with busy skaters. There are 
two little squirrels that run around in 
the park, and one is quite tame, and is 
not afraid of any one. Here we some- 
times play hiding, “last couple out”, or 
ball, but our favorite game is “paper 
trail”, in which we lead long hand 
trails for many blocks, over fences, 
through ‘ields, and up high banks. In 
fact, we have so much fun in West 
End that I wish all the friends of 
Uncte Remus’s MAGAzriNE might be 
here to share it with us. I like the 
“Children’s Department” because it 
helps you to get acquainted with so 
© many nice children in all parts of the 
United States, whom you might never 
know otherwise, and I wish it the very 
best of success. Yours sincerely, 

MARGARET MARCH. 


Jack Lives Amid Wild Animals 
Fort Davis, Tex —Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a native Texas boy, twelve 
years old, but my grandparents come 
from Georgia. I went to Georgia once 
with my mamma and grandparents, 
and my grandpa showed me the place 
where you once lived and helped a Mr. 
Turner publish a little paper called 
the Countryman. It was close to a 
big river in Putnam County. My 
grandpa told me that he and you went 
to school together, and once you put 
doodle-bugs in the teacher's hat. Did 
he whip you for it, Uncle Remus? My 
teacher don't whip much, but she gives 
demerits. I live in West Texas close 
to Mexico, and near the highest moun- 
tain in Texas. It is nearly 9,000 feet. 
It is called Mountain Leavormore. 
There are lots of bears, panthers, and 
wolves. The ranchmen will give $20 
for every wolf that anybody will kill, 
because they kill so many calves. They 
do not farm any out here—don’t do 
anything but raise cattle and horses. 
We have lots of fine fruit when the 
cold does not kill it. I like your Mag- 
azine very much and if you decide to 
publish that I may write again some 
time. Jack EWELL. 


How Dorothy Saw “Ben Hur” 

East Macon, Ga.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I read in the Children’s page of 
your Magazine that you wanted your 
little friends to write to you, so I 
write. I am going to tell you of an 
experience of mine which I think will 
interest your other child-friends if it’s 
printed. Here it is: When “Ben 
Hur” came to Macon the News offered 
six boxes in the theater to the same 
number of school-children correctly 
answering the question, “What does 
Ben Hur’ teach?” I wrote an essay 
on it and sent it in. On Saturday, 
January 11th, the News was going to 
print the list of winners. So when 
Saturday came I was very excited. I 
Opened the paper, only to be disap- 
pointed, for I had only gotten honor- 
able mention. On the same afternoon 
a letter came addressed Mr. (and 
Mrs.) Hills, but mamma put it up. 
After dark, mother picked it up and 
Opened it. To our surprise, it proved 
to be a letter from Mr. Harry Still- 


Letters From 


well Edwards, the well-known author, 
who was a judge in the contest, 
asking me to go to the play with him. 
Of course I was very excited, sur- 
prised and happy, for Mr. Edwards 
was an entire stranger to me. On 
Monday evening, January 13th, Mr. 
Edwards came to get me. He brought 
me a box of pretty carnations, a box 
of fine chocolates and a book of scenes 
of the play. The play was delightful. 
It carried one back to the old Jerusa- 
lem and proud Rome before its fall. 
But the play ended at last and I rode 
home with my kind friend. Ill re- 
member him all my life for his kind- 
ness and goodness. I was twelve years 
old on the 29th of February, so you 
see I only have a birthday once every 
four years. Well, Uncle Remus, 
good by for this time; from your lov- 
ing friend, Dororuy Hits. 


An Adventure With Brer Rabbit. 


Stanford, Ky.—My Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I expect you are in a peck of 
trouble about Brer Rabbit running 
away, and I’m going to write and tell 
you where he is. He's been staying 
in my mother’s flower-bed for three 
or four weeks. I expect he run away 
beeause he’s been playing some more 
tricks on Brer Fox. Me and my little 
sister have had the measles, and the 
doctor wont let us go out in the yard, 
and we stand at the window and 
watch Brer Rabbit hopping around 
the flower-bed. He’s so cute and 
smart and is pretty nigh as gentle as 
the cat. Father hemmed him in the 
corner of the flower-bed the other day 
and caught him and brought him in 
the house for me to play with, and 
Brer Rabbit scratched the blood out 
of his wrist. Father got as mad when 
he scratched him as Brer Fox does 
when Brer Rabbit gits away with him. 
Father put him on the back porch, 
what’s got poultry netting around it 
to keep the children in when they are 
too little to go out by themselves, but 
Brer Rabbit squeezed under the bot- 
tom of the poultry netting and ran 
away. My little neighbor friends, 
Clarence Cooper and Till Cooper, 
caught Brer Rabbit after that. A 
dog got after him and he ran in a cul- 
vert made out of tiling, and Till 
Cooper put a flour sack over one end 
of the tiling and Clarence Cooper 
punched Brer Rabbit out with a fish- 
ing pole through the other end of the 
tiling, and he run in the sack and they 
tied him up in it and brought him to 
my house for me to see. When they 
untied the sack Brer Rabbit jumped 
out on the floor and then through the 
window before they could catch him 
and just flew. Till grabbed at his tail 
as he went out the window, but it was 
too short. Old Brer B’ar was in town 
the other day. A man was leading 
him with a rope, and Brer B’ar 
danced and hugged the man and 
wrestled with him and swung a big 
stick around, and all the children and 
niggers in town was watching them. 
When they got through with their 
tricks the man passed his hat around 
just like they do at church, and some 
of them put money in, but most of 
them didn’t, just like they do at 
church. This is the same Brer Rabbit 
and Brer B’ar that you tell about, 
"cause I asked father, and he said that 
they were the same ones. I haven't 
ever seen Brer Wolf and Brer Fox 
and Brer Tarrypin, but mother reads 
to me about them every day out of 
my Uncle Remus book. It’s my book, 
and my name’s written in it. I take 
it to bed with me every night. I have 
seen Brer Turkey Buzzard and Sis 
Cow, though. I go milking with 
father every day and drink the warm 
milk. Brer Rabbit can’t fool our cow 
about shaking the plum tree, ‘cause 
she aint got no horns. We like your 
Magazine so much, but father can’t 
read it till I go to bed. I bother him 
so much about showing me the pic- 
tures of Brer Rabbit and the others. 
From your little friend, 

JAMES ALEXANDER PAXTON. 


Georgia Boy in Mexico 

Monterey, Mexico.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: Your nice Magazine comes to 
our home every month. I enjoy the 
stories in them and like the pictures 
on the front. I am an eight-year-old 
Georgia boy. It has been a year since 
we left our dear old home. I am in 
the fourth grade at Laurens Institute, 


Keep Well! 


The primary cause of consump- 
tion and bowel .diseases, in most 
cases, is a cold, and the great aim 
always has been to prevent same. 
Now, the difficult problem is to 
keep the body at an even tem- 
perature, and the 


Trade 
Mark 


la 


For Women, Misses 


, al- — 
Patent Nos. 528,988---560,233. 


accomplishes this almost to perfection. It gives the maximum protection with the minimum burden, 
and in all future treatment of such diseases it will be an important factor. 

An eminent professor of a medical college said in one of his lectures, ‘‘The Rubens Shirt came 
as a blessing to the world, and will be more appreciated the better it is known.” 

All those who value their health should not delay in getting these shirts. They are within reach 
of every one. The price is almost as low as for the old style ne It is now made in every size, 
to fit a new-born baby up to any adult woman, and in all the different materials—cotton, merino, wool 
and silk. If you can not get them at your dealers, write to us for free booklet—we will fill your order 


Manufactured RUBENS G MARBLE, 273 Madison Street, Chicago 
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THE MAGIC SWASTIKA TALKING BOARD 


1 est 
structive. Full directions 
ith each board. 


Teething Powders 


Have no equal for children while 
teething. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, of 
the Analytic Institution, London, 
Eng., writes: ‘“‘ Absol Sree from | 


J 4 
= uentof opium. Thus Stedman’s Teething 
Powders are favorably distinguished from all similar prep- | 
arations.”"—Arthur H. Hassell, M.D. A Sum lam 
eet—the trade mark, is on every packet andomevery powder, | 
Price 25c a packet. Druggistsor by mail, Address 
J. G. MacW ALTER, Germantown, Phila., Pa, | 
Home Office, 125 New North Road, Hoxton, London, Eng. | 


We start you, furnishing completo 
outfits and explicit instructions at a surprisingly low cost. 
GE, comprising the regular theatre 
Public 
rtainment 
nt Free, 


rx 


Post Cards of Historic New England 


_ We will sell you these five beautiful Post Cards for three cents. Think 
of it! "These cards are lithographed in colors on the best post card paper. 
The subjects are dear to the heart of every American. A great addition to 
your collection, 


How can we afford to make this generous offer? 


_ Here is the point. We publish a real magazine, Human Life, the maga- 
zine about people, edited by Alfred Henry Lewis. 


Human Life is primarily a reflex of the brilliant personality of its editor. 
Every page of the periodical bears the impress of his unique abilities, 


You will find the great and the almost great, the famous, and sometimes 
the infamous, described in Human Life, with a knowledge of their little 
humanities that is engrossing. Picking it up for the first time you will be 
instantly interested—and your interest held from cover to cover. 


_ Human Life is sold on the news-stands at 10c a copy. 
price is 50c a year. The best value ever offered. 


David Graham Phillips, Charles Edward Russell, Vance Thompson and 
Upton Sinclair are among the greatest magazine writers who furnish us 
with true Human Life stories. 

Ky - 4 
of 


We will send you the post cards for 3 cents if cS ; V 
you will send at the same time 7 cents for 3 o 
months" trial subscription to HUMAN LIFE 4 


The subscription 


vÍ 


HUMAN UFE 
PUBLISHING CO. 
66 Broad Street 


—that is, send 10 cents in and sign the gS et Boston, M 

„. , mass. 
coupon coe 5 Re adoring Sh bm W e + ¢? Enclosed find ten eents in two-cent 
arene lored seita ie L é pee ne ane please send the five 
Billed kom cover to cover with ’ LIL a 
illustrations. It is a live GS 
up- magazine 
on i Sa ts nn ee AP A Aar o S EER u. O EA 
Human Life Pub. Co., S 
56 Broad Street, ES (V dá eee 
Boston, Mass. c P 
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“Diamond Dyes Will Do It” 


Diamond Dyes are the “magic touch” to restore old 
cloth and make it “‘new looking.” Dyeing with Diamond 
Dyes is a matter of ease and certainty,---they are almost 
as easy to use as soap. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


The most important a connection with dyeing is 
to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes, Another very 


important th is to be sure that you get the kind of 
hag a Dyes that is adapted to the article you intend 
ye. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR DIAMOND DYES 


There are many of them. These substitutes will appeal 
to you with such false claims as “A New Discovery * or 
“An Improvement on the Old Kind.” Then the “New 
Discovery” or “Improvement” is put forward as “One 
Dye for all Material,” Wool, Silk or Cotton. We want 
you te know that when anyone makes such a claim he is 
trying*to sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, 
Linen and Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most fre- 
m- Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond 

yes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods will color these 
materials when they are together, it is self-evident that 
they will color them n 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cot- 
ton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in 
which vegetable material generally predominates) are 
hard fibres and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and 
Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and take upa dye 
quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (veg- 
etable material) or Mixed Goods (in which vonetable 
material generally predominates), a concession must al- 
ways be made to the vegetable material. When dyeing 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt 
about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes for 
Cotton. If you are Dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond 
Dyes for Wool. „ 

DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL FREE. Send us your 
name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's 
name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and 
we will send you a copy of the Diamond Dye Annual, a 
copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, 
all FREE. Address i 


WELLS 6 RICHARDSON C0., Burlington Vt. 
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=a New Empire" 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


The “New Empire” leads the world. | Recef 
ist Prize Georgia State Fair, 1907. = 

Best running qualities; every modern improve- 
ment; mechanically perfect; Guaranteed for 10 years; 


and is beautifully finished in quartered Oak. 
Practical and ornamental. en 


Learn all about the “New Empire”’—not a cheap 


machine, but a MACHINE CHEAP. Price $13.75 
and up. 


I want you to write me for our SEWING MA- 
‘CHINE Catalogue—it is interesting, 
structive and will SAVE YOU ee. OR 


—_—_—_—__— 
— 


Andrew L. Anderson, 


Anderson Hardware Co., 
265-271 Decatur St. Atlanta, Ga, 


Do You Want 
Greatest Value? 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


which was built by Virginia children. 
The mountains in Mexico are three 
times as high as those in Georgia. We 
have a clear view of the Saddle Moun- 
tain from our home. I have visited 
the Bishop’s Palace, which was used 
as a fort during our war with Mex- 
ico. I have read many of your 
stories and Little Mr. Thimblefinger, 
but I want very much to have one 
of your books for my own. I hope 
you will be pleased with my letter so 
you will kindly send me one. Your 
loving friend, Rosert BELL. 


Alligator Trouble 

Autaugaville, Ala —Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: When we children all had 
measles an old black mammy came to 
see us and she knew as many tales as 
Uncle Remus, I suppose, and here is 
one shé told: (Once there was an alliga- 
ton that just stayed around and didn't 
do a thing, and one day Brer Rabbit 
hopped up en ’low, “Good day, Brer 
Alligator”. Brer Alligator he grunt, 
“Good day”, kiner lazy-like. Brer 
Rabbit say, “Whut you doin’ layin’ 
’roun’ here?” Brer Alligator say, “Jes 
aint got nuffin else to do”. Brer Rab- 
bit say, “You don’t look lak you ever 
did have no trouble; don’t you know 
what it is, Brer Alligator?” Brer 
Alligator he kiner jump, and say, 
“Naw, but Pse been tryin’ fer ter find 
somebody whut could tell me whut it 
wuz. I done heerd so much *bout it. 
Can’t you tell me whut it is, Brer 
Rabbit?” Brer Rabbit say, “I sho 
kin, Brer Alligator”. Den he say, 
“You jes stay rat here in dis here 
breom-sedge patch twell I git back, 
an’ you bet [ll show you some trou- 
ble”; den out he puts, an’ Brer Alli- 
gator lay down ter take er nap, an’ 
when he wake up, Brer Rabbit done 
got back an’ set de broom-sedge patch 
on fire on ev’y side, an’ Brer Alliga- 
tor don’t know how he gwine ter git 
away; so by um by he jes tare out 
right thu de fire an’ jumped in de 
river and yelled, “Alligator trouble!” 
an’ he been in dere ev’y since. He is 
plum skeered to come back on de hill, 
kase he might git in de same broom- 
sedge patch again. I had to get Big 
Sister to help me. I think it was so 
nice for you to let the children have a 
page. I am a little girl eleven years 
old. ROBERTA GRESHAM. 


A Trip to Monkey-land 


Aransas Pass, Texas.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little boy nine years 
old. Have just finished my second 
term in school. I enjoy your Brer 
Rabbit stories most as good as Christ- 
mas. I do hope the Little Boy will 
hurry home so you can tell us some 
more stories. I know he will enjoy his 
trip, for I went with my Mamma on 
a visit once to monkey-land (old Mex- 
ico). I say monkey-land because it is 
the home of the monkey and parrot. 
We brought a parrot home with us 
and I don’t dare put my finger near 
her. The conductor would not let Poll 
ride in the coach with us, so we sent 
her to the baggage-car. I have six 
little pet chickens, and a pet goose, a 
real wild goose. My papa found him 
on the prairie. He was wounded and 
could not fly. He is so tame now you 
would never guess he belonged to the 
wild-goose family. There is lots of 
wild animals in the woods here, such 
as cats, *coons, opossums and Brer 
Rabbits galore. He with his friends 
visits our Bean Patch every night. 
You bet I believe in Fairies, and Gob- 
lins, too, for some horrible old Gob- 
lins came in last night and pushed me 
off the bed. Now if this does not find 
the waste-basket, will tell you more 
about my trip in the next letter. I 
live within six hundred yards of the 
bay, which is beautiful with its sail- 
boats that look like big butterflies. 
My papa is a truck-farmer and now 
has “snap-beans” to pick. He says 
bean-picking just fits a little boy’s 
back, but I don’t think so. With much 


Little John Ottley 
Reading Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine 
in fact, any old thing that will fit 
just so it gets me to answer when 
something is needed to be done. I 
reckon I think so because I love to 
play with my dolls and romp in the 
woods, wade the spring branch near-by, 
catch craw-fish, and spring-lizards, 
and such. My papa died and left us 
some years ago, but I have a step- 
father. My brother, three years older 
than I, likes “What I Know of the Ku 
Klux Klan”, but I like “Mr. Billy San- 
ders, of Shady Dale,” far better; he 
is so funny and comical. Papa and 
mamma are making a garden this 
spring, and I often think of your 
March number when they have to en- 
counter the pranks of the Blue-Jay 
coming on a pretense of pulling up the 
young corn, beans, radishes, and other 
little plants that come in his way. We 
have a delightful place to live, near 
to a fine boiling cold spring of water, 
surrounded by beautiful massive oak 
and hickory trees. Our home is hum- 
ble, but we all love it. If I am suc- 
cessful in getting this in print, I would 
be glad to come again. Papa tells me 
that he will bring me a volume of 
Uncle Remus stories some time, and 
then mamma will not have to exert her 
lungs in order to get me to the house 
from my play. And he also says that 
he thinks the story book will stimu- 
late me to get home from school a 
little sooner in the afternoon. Your 

little friend, SALLY KATE SMITH. 


Written With Sister's Help. 


Thunder, Ga.—My Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: When I saw that you were 
going to give us a little corner in your 
Magazine I just could not keep from 
writing to tell you how good and 
sweet I think you are for writing 
such nice stories for us children. My 
mamma takes your paper, and every 
time a new one comes my sister will 
find everything in it about “Uncle 
Remus” and read to me, because I 
just love so much to hear anything 
you have to say. And your stories 
about Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit are 
so nice and funny. My sister is help- 
ing me to write this, as I am only 
seven years old, and I am so afraid I 
wont think of everything I want to 
tell you. When I am a big boy I 
want to go to Atlanta just to see you, 
for you must love children. My 
teacher is so good and sweet, I know 
she will help me to make a great man 
of myself. With a heart full of love 
for you, Uncle Remus, from your lov- 
ing friend, 

CHARLIE E. LAWRENCE. 


"The Prize- W inners 
Here are the prize-winners this 
month: 

Robert Bell, Monterey, Mexico. 
Clyde Brantley, Arcadia, La, 
Reuben Campbell, Statesville, N, C. 
Annie Clifford, Gastonia, N. C. 
Jack Ewell, Fort Davis, Tex. 
Lester A. Garrard, Magnolia, Ark. 
Herbert Gilkeson, Summerville, Ga. 


OUR $5,000.00 CHALLENGE 


We challenge any mantel in the market to compare or 
compete with 


KING MANTELS 


price for price and grade for grade. 
We have spent more than $5,000.00 to put a copy of the 
challenge into the hands of every person 
interested in mantels. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN MANTELS? 


Then write for our Chal- 
lenge Catalog “De Luxe" 
pages, (11 x 14) with supple- 
ment “Colonial Beauties.” 
It costs us 50 cents to deliver, 
but we send it to interested 
p only, who state num- 
r of mantels needed, and 
send 12 cents to pay expense 
of mailing. 
FREE “Evidence,” a book 
of 72 pages, showing 45 styles 
of KING MANTELS with 
letters from satisfied buyers. 
Some in your vicinity. 


Write today. 
KING MANTEL CO. 
515-517 W. Jackson Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


RNITURE CO., Sgzd Rovid, 
*9 Michigan 
Ship anywhere “On Approval,” allowing 
urniture in your home five days, to be 
fy returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not perfectly satislactory and 

all you expected. 

We Prepay Freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi River an 
north of Tennessee line, allowing 
freight that far toward points beyond. 
x We furnish Homes, Clubs, 

© Hotels, Y. M. C. A, and other 
s public buildings at wholesale 
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$29.75 

buys this large, luxurious 
High Grade Genuine 
Leather Turkish Rocker 
No. 1268 (worth $48.00). 
In style, comfortand dura- 
bility they cannot be ex- 
celled. Our FREE cata- 

illustrates Turkish 
Rockers and Couches from 


$12.75 to $76.00. 
$9.00 


buys a “Bishop” Cotton 


$36.50 


Felt Mattress. Sells buys this 
at $15.00 elsewhere. handsome High 
Grade Bullet No. 
573 (worth $55). 
m\ Made of select 
$ (Quartered Oak in 
any finish desired. 
Length 50 inches. 
French Bevel 
Mirror 46x16 in. 
Our FREE catalog 
shows Sideboards 
and Buffets from 
i khaki Chaki di B Bed $11.75 to $137. 
uys this beautilu onial style Brass Be Our Free Cat- 
No. 990 (worth $45.00). It has massive con- alog shows over 
tinuous pillars 2 in. in diameter. Height of 1000 pieces ol 
head 59 in. Our FREE a Iron and fashionable Furni- 
Brass Beds from $2.25 to 60.00. ture. Everything 
from the cheapest 
that is good to. the best made. It posts you on styles and prices. 


Write for it today. 


j 1 np alin Zn A m n ee m e- b 
arrr dh Ad Add ARANDA TT V VY VW wm ; 


$29.50 


-+ 


$49 75 buys this beautiful Genuine Leather Co- 

r lonial’’ Davenport No. 1495(worth $75). 
Made in Quartered Oak or Mahogany Finish. Has a solt, com- 
fortable, durable seat, Colonial scroll columns and Hand Carved 
claw feet. Length 75 inches. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 86-98 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Avoid the nerve rack- 

ing slam of the screen 

door. Stop its bang- 

ing and jarring. In 

he homes where 
e 


“DIME” 
N DOOR CHECK 


is used the slam of the door is never heard. 

The rubber bumper first checks the door, then al- 
lows it to close softly. At your hardware or house- 
furnishing store, or by mail for 12 cents. Address 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 23 Jones St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


z “ R o + e 


LAN 


| The largest retail 
iano business in the world has been built up by us 


l the past 45 years. Let us send you free informa- 
| tion and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan 


Roberta and Vella V. Gresham, 
Autaugaville, Ala. 
John Henry Harper, Kerrville, Tex. | 


love, Pm yours, waiting for another 
good story. GWYNNE KELLER. 


PŮFF 9 


x 4 ONLY 
shipped every- FROM whee e. We Sally Kate’s Many Names okná Hills, East ony: Ga. Worth $2.50 ana $3 
ve absolu uarant Louise Join k Natural curly puffs, eight puffs in set, all colors. 
ighest m usi- cal qualities, |, Palmetto, Ga—Dear Uncle Remus: E LOUNT: iW Ares A Made like a switch. Adfusted in one minute, mak- 


Gwynne Keller, Aransas Pass, Tex. 


Reginald Allen Maguire, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 


All prices wonderfully reasonable. ial Ba s 
12 second-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon 
& Healys,6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal 
to new, at very low prices. Teachers and students 
would appreciate these instruments. Write to-day. 


LYON « HEALY, 


43 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


As I have never had the pleasure of 
seeing my name in print at the end of 
a letter written to newspaper or 
periodical, I beg that you allow me 
to appear as one of your little chil- 
dren in the Magazine of Uncle Re- 
mus's. I am eleven years old. My 
name is Sally Kate Smith. But the 
* folks at home call me by all sorts of 
THE DIXIE” names. Some call me Sackie, Sal, 

A full staple Cotton Mattress, manufactured at 27 Lee St, | Sack, and Sarah, and others at home 
Atlanta, Ga. For prices address H. M. Vermillion, Mgr. call me Kate, Kathran, Kat, Sally Cat, 


re Ay fashionable puff coiffure. The regular price 
is 


50 and $3 each, but wili sell you one for 81 just to 
introduce our enormous line of hair goods. Send us 
a lock of your hair and we will match it ey E and 


M M l if not = ey Ak k ve če giadl — by 
argare > money. Natural Wa witch, „weig oz. , $2. 
8 t arch, At anta, Ga Pompadour Hair Roll, 24 inch, 5 Our complete catalog 


Mary L. Pittman, Greenville, Ky. of hair goods sent on request. Write today. 
Wightman Richardson, Bethesda, 0. Kinsman er of Hair Goods, 686 State St. Ghicaao. 


Ma. Aeneae rrara RRS CALETA! 
Jennie Shamberger, Sheridan, Mo. A FOLDING 
mé Kate Smith, Palmetto, Ga. BATH TUB i 

rna Watkins, Belleville, Ark. Veight 16 Iba. C ttle. Re- 
Kate and Azile Wofford, Madden, Ble. Write for special offer. o 
B. H. IRWIN 


Ss. C. r 103 Chambers St., New York, N.Y 
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Paint Victory 


A victory of any kind is only valu- 
able in proportion to the tangible re- 
sults you obtain, 

You know that accomplishing some- 
thing that anyone else can do is not 
victory— 

—And that applies to paint just as. 
it applies to anything else, 

When paint fades, peels, chalks, 
blisters after six months’ wear, it is 
not a victorious paint. 

It is a victorious paint when it stands 
for three, six, or even more years bat- 
tle against the weather. 


And here’s paint thatactually wears 
that long— 


When you want a paint that will 
give the best possible service— 

A paint that will cover more square 
feet per gallon than any other paint— 

A paint that keeps its color— 

A paint, that when repainting time 
comes, leaves a smooth, hard surface 
and gives you a second job as good 
as the first— 

Then be sure to insist upon “High 
Standard“ Liquid Paint. The ‘Little 
Blue Flag” identifies it—it’s on every 
can—for your protection. Look for it. 

"Altractive Homes and How to Make Them" 
our free booklet—will tell you what you 
want to know about decorating your house 
and arranging your grounds—and will show 


a Lowe Brothers Paint, Varnish and Enamel 
for each requirement, Send at once. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers— V arnishmakers 


450-456 Third St., E., Dayton, Ohio 
New York i Kansas City 


x By every test, the very best 


Soudí 
‘hogless Lard 


The one and only abso- 
5 lutely pure cooking-fat that 

> gives complete satisfaction € 
under all culinary conditions. 
Far better and cleaner than 
the best hog-lard, and al- 6 
ways goes farther. As good 6 
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just sat. there in wonder. You see, 
Gilbert, I admire a dare-devil specula- 
tor, and somehow I think he may get 
there. ve made what I’ve got by 
hard licks and holding every coin till 
the eagle on it squeals for breath, and 
I haven’t enjoyed many comforts of 
life, so when I see a chap of Dave’s 
disposition with high-flown ideas and 
fresh schemes I sorter take to him.” 

“Did he say what he was going 
into?” Gilbert asked dejectedly. 

“Well, he did in a round-about sort 
of way, but he said for the present he 
hoped Td not mention it. But how is 
your crop?” 

For a moment Gilbert hesitated, 
then he said: “The soil is as dry as 
powder to the depth of a foot. My 
corn and cotton is absolutely ruined. 
I couldn’t make a fourth of a crop 
even if it rained now. That’s what 
I came to see you about. I put it off 
to the last minute.” 

“You want to see me?” Daggart 
asked, a serious expression on his 
pudgy face. 

“Yes,” and the farmer leaned for- 
ward, his strong, brown hands locked 
between his tense knees so tightly that 
the calloused palms gave forth a dry 
rasping sound. “It is a hard thing to 
have to say, Mr. Daggart, but I now 
know that I shan’t be able to pay this 
year’s interest on my note.” 

“You say you wont?” the merchant 
looked out through the door at the 
empty barrels, boxes and casks and 
general rubbish with eyes, which, un- 
der their heavy brows, had a queer 
shifting expression. “You mean, Gil- 
bert, that the dry weather has—” 

“I mean that I am ruined, Mr. Dag- 
gart,” the words came from the big 
full chest of the bowed man almost 
like a groan of pain. “I kept hoping 
that the rain would come and pull me 
through, but last night, as I lay 
awake, I made up my mind to come 
and tell you that I am unable, actually 
unable to keep my obligation to you.” 

Daggart’s face was unreadable, for 
without the light of his wonted smile, 
his fat visage was an incongruous 
affair, and there was no hint of merri- 
ment on him now. Rather he seemed 
inwardly fighting some emotion due 
to either a worthy or unworthy im- 
pulse. 

“You know,” he said, after a pause 
that kept the visitor in painful sus- 
pense, “you know I tried my best to 
keep you from taking the money. The 
day you liberated Dave I—but you 
recall our long talk?’ 

“Oh, yes,” Gilbert sighed. “The 
truth is, I almost knew it then. There 
was but one thing that made me do it, 
and that was this. You remember you 
said, over and over, that you could 
easily, in any case, sell the land for 
enough to get your money back. Can 
you do it, Mr. Daggart?—that is all 
Pm worrying about now.” 

“How can you bring that up at 
such a time, my boy?” and the mer- 
chant’s face betrayed a certain ten- 
dency of its hard lines towards break- 
ing. “I don’t want your land. I don’t 
want to drive your old mother and 
father and that pretty sister of yours 
clean out. It isn’t that. I’m able to 
stand such delays once in a while. My 
Lord, to think you thought it was 
that!” 

Daggart rose suddenly, as if 
ashamed of the emotion sweeping over 
him, and went to a pitcher of ice- 
water on an inverted box near-by, and 
filling his mouth he discharged the 
contents through the doorway and 
then drank slowly, his face turned 
away. 

“But you must get your money 
back,” Neal said uneasily, as the mer- 
chant returned to his chair and began 
his gradual method of depositing him- 
self in it and cautiously tilting it back 
against the door frame. 

“You leave that to me,” he cleared 
his big throat. “Td be a pretty skunk 
to lend a scamp like Dave money on 
no security at all and drive a steady, 
hard-struggling man like you clean 
to the wall. Look here, Gil. I want 
to tell you something. [I’ve made my 
scheme of life work pretty well. I’ve 
gained my aim in dollars and posses- 
sions, and I've made a desperate fight 
all along to convince myself that I 
was right. Then here you come with 
just as strong ambition to rise in the 
world, and beset with purty much the 
same sort of drawbacks that I had, 
and instead of kicking them all out 


of your way as I did, why you gave in. 
Well! There you are—I say, there 
you are!” 

Daggart paused as if unable to pro- 
ceed on just the lines he wished, and 
sat panting from the exertion of his 
speech, his abashed eyes on the floor. 

“Wait, Pm not through,” he said, 
seeing the complex look on Gilbert’s 
face. “I don’t want to get this thing 
all balled up. I’ve thought it out time 


-after time, but I don’t want to get my 


cart before my horse. “I mean to say 
that every time your dirty obstacles 
would climb up on your back and 
fasten their claws about your plucky 
young neck to strangle the life out of 
you, Pd watch you like a hawk, won- 
dering, wondering if you'd take my 
path or—or the other one so much 
talked about in the Bible and other 
books. You took me into your con- 
fidence, and I witnessed every struggle 
of soul and body you made, and when 
you'd go under—well, by George, I 
set to worrying. The ‘sell-all-you-got- 
and-follow-me’ text in the Bible, which 
the average preacher on a fat salary 
manages to shirk somehow, always did 
seem to me to mean something big 
and powerful, and while you wasn’t in 
the church and I was, it looked to me 
like you was hewing to a line in the 
sands of life that me and most other 
men was trying to ignore. Well, as 
I say, I had my eye on you and when 
this last rumpus come up and Pd 
looked the whole dang thing square 
in the face and seen how mad you was 
I said to myself that at last you had 
come down to my level. I thought 
that all along till—till the morning 
you walked in here as white as death, 
your hair all pulled down over your 
eyes like you’d been on a spree, and 
said positive that you wanted to pay 
Dave out. La me, my boy. You may 
not ’a’ thought it was any business of 
mine, but that one act of yours 
knocked me silly. I reckon you no- 
ticed how frustrated I was.” 

“I thought you’d changed your mind,” 
Neal said. “I thought you had de- 
cided that the security wasn’t quite 
good enough, and—” 

“It was because,” Daggart broke in 
with a steady stare, “it was because 
I saw before me, Gilbert, the first 
actual, ideal man of God that had ever 
walked across my path, and if I tried 
that morning to dissuade you from the 
sacrifice it was because I was—was 
fighting for what seemed to me to be 
my only chance of salvation. I knew, 
you see, that I was tied hand and foot 
to what I'd made of this world's 
goods, and if God and His angels was 
behind you, I was being pushed on 
my course by the devil and his imps. 
So—so—” Daggart choked slightly, 
and with his fat hand to his lips he 
cleared his throat, “you can imagine 
how I feel now when you come here 
with that look of agony in your young 
eyes and tell me that even God wont, 
on the top of it all, give you a little 
smidgen of water when His oceans 
mighty nigh cover the face of the 
globe. I want to believe that Tidwell 
is right about the hereafter, and when 
he lets himself out full tilt I do be- 
lieve and get comfort, but I don’t 
know. I can’t solve the riddle. Um 
between two fires, both of which burn 
my shins, but I'm going to see you 
through your trouble.” 

“You will wait on me for the inter- 
est?” Neal exclaimed, in a burst of 
relief. 

“Wait on you!—wait on you? No, 
Pll not wait on you. PI fix it so you 
can pay every red cent of it as it falls 
due, because I know that’s what you 
want to do. But if you will listen to 
me and take my advice you'll do a 
Sight better than in grubbing like a 
corn-field nigger on that farm. Look 
here, my boy, one of the things I 
learned early in life was this: that 
the man who stands behind a counter, 
a bank-grating, works in a factory 
or shaves notes on the street with no 
more capital than would buy him a | 
week’s victuals has double the oppor- | 
tunity of the man who drives a plow | 
or handles a grubbing-hoe.” | 

“So you think I ought to take up 
something else?" Gilbert inguired. 

“I think you ought to come here 
and help me out in this business,” 
Daggart hurled at him with an awk- 
ward laugh. “I need a man of your 
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THE OPEN HOUSE 


Conducted By MARY E BRYAN 


Neighbor Dorkins in with her. - The shameless thing! To ask a boy most grown to strip and go in 


5 as i ee swimming with her! ‘Strip! I cried, and I laughed until the tears came. Then 
eee eae rale fine mornin’ this.” The cheery greeting I explained that there was a difference between the bathing modes of a fash- 
is from Neighbor Dorkins. He is jogging by on his way to the country 


> rae i ionable beach and of a tountry mill pond. He had the difference shown him 
meeting-house, riding the old gray horse, which has borne him to church 


4 > ac ; that afternoon, when, as we sat on the beach, the bathers came down from the 
every Sunday for a ae of years. Neighbor Dorkins is white-haired, but hale hotel—a gorgeous stream of scarlet and blue and white and crimson, the men 
and rosy and perennially cheerful. You hear him whistling as he plants the in knee tights with bare legs, the women, short-skirted, low-necked and sleeve- 
pear trees he can hardly hope to see bear fruit. He will sit on the porch of his less—there was a good deal of ‘strip’ about it after all. Grandma stared at them. 
weather-beaten cottage and crack rustic jokes by the hour. He teases the young ‘They are going to a fancy dress ball,’ she said, ‘but I should think they’d be 
folks on the ever fresh subject of courtship, in what he imagines to be a sly, ashamed to show themselves in those costumes in the broad daylight? “They are 
insinuating way. Occasionally he will give a cynical, unlooked-for response to : 


i : at Stee A i z going to bathe, I said. ‘What! Together? Just then a young chap in scarlet 
somebody’s remark, and enjoy the speaker’s discomfiture, saying with a gentle tights took our pretty cousin about the waist and plunged in with her. Soon all 
chuckle, “Chawed you”, “chawed” being a rural euphemism expressive of having were frolicking in the surf. Poor grandma! I had to fan her. But will you 
got the joke on a victim. 


j believe that after the first shock, she began to tolerate the modern bathing style, 
It would be difficult to find the source of Neighbor Dorkins’s unfailing cheer- i 
fulness. He is poor and unlearned;~his little hillside farm barely brings 
him enough to live upon; his “old *ooman", as he called his rheumatic wife 
whom he nursed for years, sleeps in the country graveyard beside his three 
most promising children. He lives with his widowed daughter and her son 
in a little brown house, whose roof just shows above the boughs of a hoary 
apple-tree—the same house to which he brought his yellow-haired bride, half 
a century ago. Beside the grandson, there is a little granddaughter, who 
trudges after him as he plows, and sits upon his knee on Sunday afternoons, 
combing his scanty locks, looking in her pink prettiness like the cluster of 
apple-buds on the gnarled old tree. Perhaps this happy, loving young creature 
is the spring of the old man’s content; or, it may be that its source lies deeper 
in the consciousness of duties performed and trials patiently borne with 
full belief in a reward of peace beyond. 

Untroubled by nerves or a bad conscience, Neighbor Dorkins eats his 


3. The Extravagance of Cheapness in a Sewing Machine 


ASAA AVERY woman knows the foolish ex- 
AEG | travagance of buying anything for her 


simple food with enjoyment and lies down to sleép tranguilly until dawn. Xe house just because it is cheap. 

Having no imagination, his soul is unvisited by doubts or longings. He knows T SSE SE Ss di 

nothing of the hard knots that restless thinkers. are tying in the thread of OK HEO) ď Every woman also knows that what 
faith, which to him reaches straight to Heaven. He does not look upon life zk R seems dear at first iS often cheapest 
with weary, scornful eyes as a tiresome drama in which the game is not worth 

the candle. Instead, he takes a strong, kindly interest in his neighbors and in the end. l 

their affairs. Of the great world outside, he knows nothing beyond the echoes ° 

of its stir and endeavor, its sins and its pleasures which reach him through ď Yet the woman who will urge her husband to 
hearing a week-old newspaper read aloud at the village store. He looks upon buy a thoroughly good overcoat because he gets 
big cities as seething whirlpools, which Satan is ever muddying; and he s f . f b 

prays for their soul-imperiled inhabitants as fervently as for the heathen of several seasons wear out of it, often Duys some non- 
Borroboolah Gah. A poor, ignorant clod, you say? Yes; and yet, with his descript sewing machine for herself because of its 
sincere faith, his clear conscience, his unruffled content, and his love for his . i 

fellowmen, are you sure Neighbor Dorkins is one to be pitied? | bargain price. 


j | « Now the Singer Sewing Machine costs very little 
At the Beach With Grandma more than thrown-together, catch-penny machines. 


E had lots of fun with grandma at Bay Beach last week,” said the girl Y : . ° ° 
et one Singer will outlast several ordinary machines. 


with becoming tan over the pink of her cheeks. “Grandma hadn’t been 


at the beach since her girl days, when two or three neighbor farmers and « "The Singer has earned the reputation of running 
their families used to journey together across the country after crops were | : a ar 
laid by for a month’s holiday on the seashore. They went in wagons with a as smoothly at the end of its twentieth or thirtieth 
retinue of children, negro servants, dogs and even cows—a perfect caravan. : > 5 s 
When they arrived at the Bay, they set up housekeeping in the little log year as when first used. Considering this, the Singer 
cabins built, it seemed, for public benefit. There was a two-story structure— iS in the end the cheapest machine to buy. 

called ‘The Hotel’—where the clans gathered in the afternoon for gossiping, 

dancing or preaching, as circumstances called for. The bathing was primitive. SOLD ONLY BY 


Bathing suits were unknown. The women brought old wrappers, which they 
wore in the water; the men wore the native Adam. Bathing together was too 
scandalous an idea to be dreamed of. When the turn of the afternoon came 
the men took their swim from a part of the shore around the point, and the 
women went down to the beach, each accompanied by a negro maid. The maids | 
went into the water first and drove away stingarees and crabs with much | vu 

splashing and laughter. Then the women and larger children, who had kc al 
undressed inside a palmetto shack on the beach, took hands and waded in 


— with little screams of delight. 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 


“As it happened, grandma 
Save Retail Stores Profit had only a hazy idea of the way 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Either at Singer Stores or by Singer Canvassers, If neither is available, address 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Room 1162, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
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as a lamb in spite of his fifteen 
years. When we arrived at the 
hotel, we found there a city 
cousin, who took a fancy to 
Bert, who is a handsome little 
fellow, you know. She chal- 
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Delicate in its coloring—smooth, velvety and 
A rivaling the fairest flower in its wonderful fresh- 
ness and refinement is the boon granted to the 
lenged him to a swimming match. users of that greatest of ail beautifiers—Labiache. 
“You’ve got to be my bathing ‘It is invisible, pure and absolutely harmless. 
kaši this aft > ch ia. | k Sun, wind or excessive perspiration will never dis- 
partner this alternoon, she said. | (ZA figure the skin of those who use Lablache. They 
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‘What am I to do? he ex- 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 


and before our two weeks’ stay was over, I entertained serious hopes of getting 
her into an up-to-date bathing suit. What is that old saying about ‘Vice being 
first hated, then endured—then embraced?’ ” 


Charming Without Beauty 


F isn’t that I am anxious to get married,” said the plain young woman, 
“but I do want to be liked and admired; and I am so homely, I’ve given up 


trying to please. 


I am growing pessimistic and I shall be a sour old maid.” 


Yet, if she would realize the truth, it is in her power to be attractive 


despite her lack of a classic nose and a cream and rose complexion. 


Most 


women overestimate the power of personal charm. Many women grow discon- 
tented and careless because they are plain of face when they have within 
them, if it were awakened and developed, a power to attract greater than that 


given by regular features and lovely complexion. 


Mr. Henry James asserts 


that the one essential aim in educating women should be to teach them tact, 
which is the true secret of the art of pleasiňg of which every women should 


be mistress. 


influence men and women irresistibly. 


Tact may be cultivated to a degree that means the power to 


The basis of tact is a knowledge of 


human nature together with the faculty of putting yourself in another’s place. 
Add to these a gracious manner, a well-modulated voice and a spirit of kindly 
toleration and you have tact—a possession which may be attained and which is 
infinitely more to be desired than beauty. 


Of the women who have ruled kings and made history, few of them 
were beautiful. Cleopatra, Madame de Maintenon and Johanna of Naples had 
Madame de Stael, who swayed the hearts of the 
great men of France, possessed but a modicum of good looks. Mere beauty 
may bewitch for a time, but can never retain a hold upon men or women of 
A writer, who knows the world, has said that lovableness and sweet- 


striking physical defects. 


sense. 


ness are more than a match for any degree of physical beauty. 
sweetness is added intellect, the combination is irresistible. In ddscribing the 
charm of a woman, of whom it was asked, “What is the secret of her fascina- 
tion? she is not beautiful,’ N. P. Willis wrote: 


“Say you she is not beautiful? her eyes upon your sight 
Break with the lambent purity of planet light; 

Her words are all peculiar like the fairies who spoke pearls, 
Her tones are ever sweetest *mongst the cadences of girls 
And an intellectual radiance like light within a vase 
Touches every line with beauty of her animated face.” 


The Wellesley Girls and Their 
Petition 


Mr. Orton in his ideas as to mar- 
riage forgets that there are men and 
women of various natures and that the 
same law cannot apply to all. He 
talks of selecting a wife as one would 
talk of selecting a horse. She must 
come up to the highest standard 
physically and mentally, her pedigree 
must be inspected, and after mar- 
riage she must be careful as to the 
quality of her offspring, and limit 
their number to two or three. 

I would like to assure him that the 
woman who views marriage coolly 
from a business point and looks back 
to the third or fourth generation for 
physical taint, generally dies an old 
maid, while she whose heart is filled 
with affection will never go unloved. 
Circumstances cannot keep her from 
her own, and when he comes she will 
leave all and follow him. 

Men may harangue about heredity 
and seek to trammel natural im- 
pulses, but true marriage means real 
mating, and love is its perfect bond. 
The children of a real marriage are 
usually bright, loving and happy. As 
for heredity, I do not think it counts 
for as much as environment in the 
formation of character. Much can 
be eradicated from the moral and 
physical being by early and assidu- 
ous training. 

I believe, however, that women and 
men should be educated for marriage 
and parentage. It is remarkable that 
our leading educators are so blind as 
to this necessity. Last year, at 
Wellesley Female College, the senior 
class presented to the faculty a pe- 
tition that they be given some lec- 
tures by a woman doctor on human 
physiology, particularly as relating 
to those important facts that women 
usually have to learn through ex- 
perience and at the expense of health 
and happiness. What think you was 


o Use E A 


A Home Comfort. 

The merits of Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweet- 
ened) are convenience, economy, pur- 
ity. Use it in all recipes calling for 
milk or cream. In this product the 
natural milk flavor is retained. Suit- 
able for fruits, cereals, tea and coffee. 


Letters from Members of 


The OPEN HOUSE 


When to 


the response of the faculty to this 
natural and reasonable request? It 
was this: “We are shocked at the in- 
delicacy of young women who pre- 
sume to ask questions about such 
matters.” Oh! the wise and upright 
judges! 

Mr. Orton insists on a high stand- 
ard for women. How about men? 
Should not the women of to-day de- 
mand a higher moral standard for 
men? Should they not require the 
same purity in men that men demand 
in women? There should be no “dou- 
ble standard.” In only one way can 
this be accomplished. Women must 
entertain high ideals of manhood and 
refuse to lower these ideals, no mat- 
ter how often they may. seemingly be 
shattered. They are not securing any 
respect for themselves or benefit for 
men by excusing masculine indulgence 
in degrading habits on the plea that 
the men they know are no worse than 
the rest of their sex. While a woman 
expresses such views, man will never 
seek to rise above the low level on 
which her estimation has placed him. 
I believe that men are innately bet- 
ter than women give them credit for 
being, and that they will rise higher, 
in proportion to the extent that their 
good gualities are recognized and ap- 
preciated by women. G. W. 

Washington, Ga. 


More About the Singing Mouse 


In a former number of Uncte RE- 
mus's Macaztne I told The Open 
House readers of a singing mouse 
that every night for several weeks 
during last summer sang for me a 
song very much like the canary’s, only 
more dulcet and subdued. Its high- 
est notes were not in the least shrill, 
and it could trill beautifully. This 
recital seemed to interest a few who 
care for nature-study, judging from 
the cards and letters in reference to 
it that have come to me, the writers 
asking questions or offering further 
information concerning the subject of 
my sketch. 

The first card was from a gentle- 
man in Ohio, who said if I would in- 
vestigate the matter he believed I 
would find that the little mouse of 
which I had written was suffering 
from a disease of the throat, a mal- 
ady, he claimed, which is contagious 
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Known.” COL. TH. SMITH, A.M., President, 
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Warrenton, Va. The 49th session begins Sept, 24th, 1908. 
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Washington. A limited and thorough home school. Rates, 
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POTTER COLLEG Bowling Green, Ky. 


Students from 40 states. 20 teachers. Accommodations of highest 
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The ALABAMA BRENAU 
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ed. Early application necessary to insure 
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Hollins Institute Hots; 1 


Founded 1842. (For views of other buildings, 


see Munsey’s, McClure’s, etc.) 
A thoroughly modern school, offering regular college 
and elective courses. Large and elficient faculty. 
=>» Beautifully situated in the Valley of Virginia, in an 
invigorating mountain climate. Sulphur and Chal- 
ybeate Springs. Seven brick buildings 
heated by steam and lighted by elec- 
tricity. Early applications necessary. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL of 


Music, Art =: Nature Study 


Franklin, North Carolina 
Directed by LUCY MAY STANTON 
Session Opens July Ist, Closes August 12th—Six Weeks 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Directed by LOUISE BARILI 
Pupil of Mr. Alfredo Barili, Teacher in Barili School of 
Music, Atlanta, Ga. 

Music Course will consist of: Four individual singing les- 
sons a week. Ensemble work and duet singing once a week. Six 
lectures on the song writers—Schumann, Schubert. Franz. Mrs. 
Beach, Chadwtcx, Cyril Scott. T $25.00 for Course. 

Students must be equipped with not: book for writing music. 


ART DEPARTMENT 
Directed by LUCY MAY STANTON 
Pupil of Colorossi School, Paris; Pupil of M. Simon, M. 
Blanche, M. de la Gandara, M. Koopman. Teacher 
in Bryan Park Studios, New York City, 
also teacher in Atlanta, Ga. 

Art Course will consist of: Drawing and painting from life 
model. Four private lessons per week in landscape painting out- 
ol-doors. Class criticism once a week in Studio. Class in com- 
position once a week, with criticism of Student's work. Six lec- 
tures—The Elements of Space-art, Line, Dark and Light, Color 
(as outlined by Mr. Dow), House Decoration, The Missions of 


California. Six Lectures—The History of Art: Development of 


Art in America, England, The Netherlands, France and Germany. 
Terms of Course, $25.00. Students must come equipped with 
sketch books, paints and canvas. 


NATURE STUDY 
Directed by MRS. DONALD WILSON 
Formerly Librarian in Atlanta, Ga. 

Nature Course: It will follow the outlines as given by Prof. 
Bailey, of Cornell University. Daily experimental work out-ol- 
Poors. Six Lectures—Nature Study, Its Scope and Meaning; 
Methods of Exciting and Holding the Interest of Children, How 
and What to Teach About Birds, Insects, Plants, Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs. Terms of Course, $15.00. 

Students should equip themselves with opera glasses, magnify- 
ing glasses, microscope and note books. 


ENVIRONMENTS. Franklin. North Carolina, only 
a short distance from Atlanta, Ga., is a quaint, beautiful town sit- 
uated in the midst of the Blue Ridge Mountains and within a day s 
drive of Toxaway, Highlands and other points of interest. The al- 
titude is 2,100 feet. Climate delightful. Board at reasonable rates. 
Round trip from Atlanta via Southern Railway about $5.00. 

Special terms made those wishing more than one course of study. 
Tuition payable July Ist. Only those will be entered who intend 
to remain ke the entire six weeks, No student received after July 


10th. For catalog and further information address 
LUCY MAY STANTON, Athens, Ga. 
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ough course in 
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YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME 


that will lay a foundation of 
practical knowledge upon 
which you can build for your- 
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instruction isindividual and the 
course easily mastered in your 
spare time. The cost of the les- 
sons is reasonable and paid in 
small monthly installments. 
Write for booklet, terms, etc. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Dept. B. ATLANTA, GA. 
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among its kind. This, if true, would 
account for the fact that when one 
is heard in a house others are likely 
to be found there, though some nat- 
uralists have thought this a proof 
that the gift is hereditary, or that 
the little creatures learn to sing from 
each other. I was unable to look into 
this, as my pet was never in captivity, 
but I hope our Ohio friend is in error, 
for if ever again a mouse should deign 
to make melody for me I would love 
to think he was singing for the pure 
joy of being. 

One lady wrote that she had fre- 
quently heard mice chirrup like little 
chicks, and asked if this were the 
song I had heard. No, indeed, the 
two sounds are altogether different; 
the singing mouse chirps as well as 
sings, but numbers of mice may» be 
heard chirping who never sing a note. 
One of our shut-in members of The 
Open House wrote me that he had 
never before heard of singing mice, 
but that he had long known that these 
little rodents are fond of music. He 
said that sometimes when he is play- 
ing on his violin they will come out 
and frolic merrily about his room, 
not in the least abashed by his pres- 
ence. 

A lady who has had the good for- 
tune to see and hear three singing 
mice said she believes that these are 
of a species slightly different from 
the ordinary house mouse, as all she 
had seen were of a smaller size than 
others that have reached maturity, 
though of the same color. These were 
captured and put in a bird cage, but 
they escaped between the wires, and 
evidently left the premises for good, 
as they were never again heard by 
members of the household. 

From Arkansas came a letter writ- 
ten by a gentleman who knows from 
experience that some are skeptical 
concerning the singing mouse, and he 
therefore said: “In case you find 
trouble in convincing people of the 
truth of your story, you can find am- 
ple evidence in this city.” He told 
very interestingly of a mouse that 
had been heard there for several 
weeks, singing at large in a grocery 
store. Recently, however, it had been 
captured, and at the time the gentle- 
man wrote had been for two weeks 
imprisoned in a cage. Already it 
had grown quite gentle—would nibble 
from the hand anything held against 
the wires of its cage, and seemed per- 
fectly content to be in captivity, sing- 
ing almost continuously. It did not 
appear to be disturbed by the passing 
of people in and out of the store, 
though if alarmed it would chirrup 
like a bird. The proprietor had been 
offered a price for his pet, but refused 
to part with it, because he was proud 
of the little creature and because it 
was a good advertisement for the 
house, many being attracted there by 
such a novelty as a singing mouse. 
Some could scarcely believe that the 
voice was other than a canary’s, and 
many would scrutinize all sides of the 
cage in order to discover if one was 
not concealed somewhere about it. 

As for me, I fully believe in the 
existence of the singing mouse. I re- 
joice in the sweetness of his song, and 
in my heart there abides a very ten- 
der feeling for the little songsterein 
particular who made for me a few 
wakeful nights less lonely and monot- 
onous. MARGARET A. RICHARD. 

Newberry, S. C. 


"The Poor-Rich Class in the 
Backwoods 


I am Sure you are right, S. T. P., 
about there being a class of people 
who cannot be reached by free libra- 
ries and local taxation in regard to 
sending their children to school. They 
are honest and hard-working, but 
wholly illiterate, and when you try to 
persuade them to allow their children 
to attend school, they invariably reply: 
“Well, ny children aint no better than 
me. I had to work when I was growin’ 
up, and they'll have to do the same. 
They've got to help in the field and 
the house.” If these persons are in- 
duced to send their children to school 
it is only for a short time. They 
are taken away as soon as “cotton- 
chopping” season arrives, and then fol- 
lows hoeing the corn, and soon the 
long season of cotton picking is at 
hand. It is not the poorest class alone 
that are so indifferent about educat- 
ing their children. Very well-to-do 
people exhibit the same lack of pater- 
nal pride and foresight. As an in- 
stance, there lives near me a man who 
has accumulated quite a good deal of 
property in land and stock. He is 


totally illiterate. Neither he nor his 
wife can read a word. He is fully 
able to educate his children, but he 
sends them to school two or three 
months in the spring, and keeps them 
at home at work the remainder of 
the year. They live hard, work hard, 
have not a paper or magazine in the 
house, nor a book, unless it be the 
Bible. This neighborhood is pretty 
well made up of just such people, and 
though there is a good free school it 
is very poorly patronized. The only 
way to have the children of such 
perents enjoy the advantage of edu- 
cation is to make and enforce a law 
compelling their parents to send their 
children to school, otherwise the suc- 
ceeding generation will be just as un- 
enlightened as this. 

Georgia. MARTHA GRADY. 


Through the Will Only 


“Can one live up to his ideal?” asks 
Julia Coman Tait in The Open House. 
Yes, I believe that we can live up to 
the highest ideal we are capable of 
forming, provided we call into action 
that wonderful part of our being— 
will-power. When you form an ideal 
as to right living, do not lose sight of 
it, no matter how often you may make 
a misstep. Say with David of old: 
“Though I fall, I will rise again; 
though I sit in darkness, I shall yet 
see the light.” It is human to err; 
never despair or even despond because 
of past errors or present obstacles. 

I have never attained to my ideal, 
but I will continue to believe that I 
shall yet realize it—shall be able to 
dictate a better order of things—to 
shape my life to higher uses. We 
should not encourage the egotistic be- 
lief that we alone have grievances: All 
have their trials, though these are not 
always apparent. And to accomplish 
anything, believe me, we must work 
and endure alone—depend on no one, 
fight our own battles; so shall we win 
strength and power. 

A. P. TEEL. 


Amateur Dramatic Clubs 

As an enlivener of country towns, 
an amateur dramatic club is often 
beneficial. The drawback to the har- 
mony of such a club is that every 
member desires an important role in 
a play and nobody wants a minor 
part. Then the ambition of the ama- 
teur is to attempt tragedy—or broad 
farce instead of trying to render 
bright litle comedies with few charac- 
ters and changes of scene. An in- 
stance of this preference for the 
grandiloquent was part of an early 
experience of mine. I had yearned 
for the footlights ever since I was in 
long-sleeved aprons, a yearning shared 
by Bessie, my sister and chum. Local 
reputation as recitationists fired our 
ambition and we determined to act a 
iece. Long study of an old volume 
of “selections” resulted in our choos- 
ing the famous scene between Cataline 
and Aurelian, in which these noble 
Romans air their grievances as to 
things in general and the Roman Em- 
pire in particular, After much 
rehearsing the performance came off 
before a “select” audience, consisting 
mostly of our own home-folks. A 
comic tableau, followed by a pathetic 
recitation, was considered an effective 
prelude to our pièce de résistance. 
Then the curtain (a sheet) was drawn 
aside and the pair of Roman Senators 
in trailing togas (made of white 
blankets, bordered with bright plaids) 
stalked on the stage, which was merely 
a space at the end of the long dining 
room. Stage fright, taking the form 
of a tendency to giggle, marred the 
impressiveness of our début. Then 
Bessie developed flippancy, and when 
she solemnly informed me (I was 
Cataline) that the earth was hollow, 
whispered: “So’s your head.” 

Determined not to be outdone, I 
nerved myself for a grand finale, and 
stalking majestically back and forth, 
began the famous soliloquy of Cata- 
line, in which he makes the cheerful 
statement that this terrestial globe is 
nothing but dust and ashes, when, un- 
luckily, the cord that tied on my san- 
dal caught upon something and I fell 
to the floor, dragging the curtain with 
me. When I succeeded in struggling 
to my feet I was minus a toga-and my 
imposing headpiece, of pasteboard 
and tinsel, was crushed. The audience 
shouted with laughter, and I shed 
tears of mortification. My experience 
as Cataline helped to check my enthu- 
siasm for the grandiloquent, and my 
belief that destiny called me to be a 
second Charlotte Cushman. 

Ohio. GEORGETTE. 
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GILBER OE ( NE AL 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


stripe more than I need anything in 
this world.” 

“You think I could really do you 
any good here?” Neal looked around 
him in growing surprise. 

“Do I think so?” Daggart laughed 
again, “I want you bad enough to pay 
you any price you ask. You remem- 
ber the three months you stayed here 
in the big rush that fall? Well, in 
that time I saw you were a born mer- 
chant. You pleased high and low, 
black and white. Why, you added 
twenty-five per cent to the business 
that winter and when you quit me 
business had a big slump.” 

There was a strong light in Neal’s 
face, a light of hope resurrected, and 
he leaned forward excitedly. 

“I had no idea there was any open- 
ing with you at all,” he said. 

“Well, there just is, my boy, for 
many reasons. The truth is, I haven’t 
faith in many young men. Half of 
them will knock down cash, and I 
simply don’t feel easy when I have to 
go away on business. But with you 
here at the helm, I could sleep as 
sound as a dollar. What do you say, 
Gilbert? I want you, and I want you 
bad.” 

The eyes of the young man wav- 
ered, his head sank. His gratitude 
was so great that he could hardly 
speak. 

“I wasn't expecting anything like 
this,” he faltered, “but you—you are 
very kind to me, Mr. Daggart. “If 
you want me, Ill come, and God 
knows I'll do my best.” 

“I knew that, or I wouldn’t have 
proposed it,” the merchant laughed 
contentedly, as he rubbed his hands 
together. “Well, it’s a trade. You 
set in as soon as you can, and draw 
on me for any ready money you want. 
You must come take a spare room in 
that big house of mine, too. Your 
board sha’n’t cost you a cent—that’s 
understood. I want somebody there 
when I’m away, and when I’m there 
I’m dead lonely. That is, I am lonely 


now—but I hope, if I have good luck, 
I wont be long. I heard a joke on 
myself the other day. You know 
folks say of a baby a few weeks after 
it’s born if you can attract its atten- 
tion with a red rag, a funny face or 
a rattle that it is ‘noticin’’ That’s 
the word they use. Well, my wife has 
been dead some time now, and old 
Mrs. Snodgrass laughed and said the 
other day, as I stood in the door 
watching some pretty girls pass along 
in their frills and flounces and sash- 
ribbons—she said to Jim Carden, us 
she went in his shop to get her shoes 
—she said, ‘Jim, old Daggart is notic- 
iw? Yes, I am looking about for a 
wife, Gilbert, and I reckon PII find 
one to suit. There is plenty of ma- 
terial right here at home, but in a 
game like that there is a sight of fun 
in running about looking over the 
field, and so I’m going to travel 
around some.” 

As Gilbert, still aglow with his good 
fortune, was alighting from his horse 
at noon at the gate of the farm-house, 
he met Graham Peters coming out to 
his horse and buggy. He was struck 
by the rather depressed look on the 
young lover’s face and paused to 
speak to him. 

“I’ve just been in to ask Lucille to 
let me drive her over to Hill Crest 
next Sunday,” Graham said. “Some 
of the boys and girls are going to at- 
tend service there and take lunches 
and spend the day, but Lucille says 
she’d rather not go. In fact, Gilbert, 
she seems rather down-hearted. She 
had very little to say and did not take 
the same interest in the trip that she 
used to have in such things.” 

Gilbert put out his hand with a 
beaming smile. “Never mind, Gray,” 
he said, “she’s been worrying about 
my condition, but I’ve had a big piece 
of good luck at last. PN tell you 
about it before long, but it is my 
turning-point. I’m all right now and 
I feel happier than I ever was in my 
life.” 


(To Be Continued.) 
—, 


NIGHT-RIDER AGAINST TRUST 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


taking chances. Gradually, however, 
precautions were dispensed with, and 
it seemed that the Night-riders had 
spent their force. For nearly a year 
there was no disturbance aside from 
an occasional barn-burning, a warn- 
ing letter or a whipping in some iso- 
lated district. 

Then, without warning, at 2 o'clock 
on the morning of December 7, 1907, 
three hundred masked men, heavily 
armed, marched into town. Like a 
well-drilled army they tramped up 
the main street of the place. The 
main body proceeded to the tobacco 
warehouses which were marked for 
destruction, while others took pos- 
Session of the fire department, the 
telegraph and telephone offices and 
the police headquarters. While a 
number of the riders applied the 
torch to three warehouses, the remain- 
der employed the idle moments in 
Shooting up” the town. The well- 
drilled army soon became a howling 
mob. Men, women and children, 
awakened from their sleep by the 
disturbance, were met by volleys of 
Shots when they attempted to look 
out the windows. Plate glass in 
front of business houses and banks 
was shattered, and the entire front 
of the newspaper which had dared 
to denounce the lawless bands was 
riddled with bullets. Some of the citi- 
zens, more bold than the remainder, 
ventured out on the streets, but were 
immediately “rounded up” and held 
prisoner until the Night-riders had 
finished their work. Fortunately, only 
two men were injured, one being a 
tobacco buyer, who was called out 
and severely flogged, and the other a 
rakeman who attempted to get a 
train out of the way of the flames. 
he home of the Reverend George 

- Means, pastor of one of the larg- 
est churches in the city, was made a 
target for shots, some of which passed 
directly over the bed in which Mr. 
Means was sleeping. As soon as the 
warehouses which had been fired were 
estroyed, the members of the band, 
with a few parting volleys, departed 
as quickly as they had come. A few 


of the bolder spirits of the town, led 
by the commander of the local militia, 
gave chase; but none of the raiders 
were captured, although a battle at 
close range resulted. Some of the 
bullets of the pursuers were thought 
to have struck their mark, however, 
for the story is told that later in the 
day a band of masked men appeared 
at the home of an aged couple in an 
adjoining county, and leaving at the 
door a dead body, called out, “Here’s 
your boy.” 


Entire] State Alarmed. 

The raid alarmed the entire State, 
and an investigation was instituted by 
the authorities; troops were sent to 
the scene, and a special term of the 
grand-jury was called. One or two 
arrests were made, but no indict- 
ments were returned. The town of 
Hopkinsville and the surrounding 
country were in a state of terror. 

“For the first time in my life I 
carried a gun to church,” said one 
Hopkinsville citizens. “Every man in 
that building, including the preacher, 
had a revolver. Major Bassett, Su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, 
took off his overcoat, unstrapped his 
belt, containing revolvers and cart- 
ridges, and laid it on a chair within 
easy reach.” 

A man whose back was scarred with 
the lashes of a whip was asked if he 
knew who beat him, and he answered 
that he did. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
was asked. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “And take 
it from me, if they beat you don’t say 
anything about it either. You would 
be astounded if I should tell you 
who is responsible for my condition.” 

A few days after the raid, Gov- 
ernor A. E. Willson, who had just 
taken the oath of office, announced 
his intention of stopping the lawless- 
ness. He called a conference of the 
tobacco buyers and the sellers. The 
buyers were represented by officials 
and attorneys of the American To- 
bacco Company, the sellers by the 
men from the Burley District. The 
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“Black Patch” men, though they gave 
no excuse, except that they did not 
think the conference would result in 
any benefit, refused to participate. 
Governor Willson stated his determi- 
nation to end the reign of terror, and 
declared he would use every soldier 
in the State to accomplish his pur- 
pose, if necessary, while Chief Jus- 
tice O’Rear, of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, though he denounced law- 
lessness and violence, said: 

“I never saw the time when you 
could get an idea into the Anglo- 
Saxon head at the point of a bayo- 
net.” 

His words were loudly applauded, 
but they drew a vehement protest 
from Governor Willson; and for a 
time there was the unusual spectacle 
of the Chief Justice and the Governor 
of the State, both of the same politi- 
cal party, engaged in a heated dis- 
pute. The meeting, which promised 
for a time to result in an agreement 
for the sale of much of the pooled 
Burley to the trust, ended as the ma- 
jority of citizens expected. There 
was talk in abundance, and an ar- 
rangement was made for the inspec- 
tion of the Burley pool’s tobacco, 
but no settlement was made. Attor- 
ney Parker, representing the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, declared that 
the company could not use all the 
tobacco offered; that it did not con- 
trol the price, but was always face to 
face with serious opposition. He 
maintained that the American To- 
bacco Company only used 60 per cent 
of the Burley crop, 33 1-3 per cent of 
the Green River and 25 per cent of 
the upper Cumberland, while from the 
Dark District, he said that the trust 
bought practically nothing except the 
15 per cent used by the American 
Snuff Company. 

Before the excitement caused by 
the Hopkinsville raid had subsided, 
and while the Frankfort conference 
was still being discussed, the town 
of Russellville, not many miles from 
Hopkinsville, received a similar visi- 
tation, and Governor Willson, as well 
as the whole State, was again seek- 
ing a remedy. The Governor re- 
ceived a note from the Dark To- 
bacco Planters’ Protective Associa- 
tion urging him to come to Hopkins- 
ville for a conference, but he declined 
on the grounds that he did not pro- 
pose to treat with any organized body 
as a separate government. 


Appeals to the Legislature 


In hope of securing a solution of 
the problem, Governor Willson next 
put the matter up to the General As- 
sembly. But the legislators were al- 
most as much puzzled as anyone else, 
and though several bills were passed, 
little of real value was accomplished. 
To secure action through the courts 
also seemed impossible for a long 
time, and it has only been within the 
past few months that grand-juries, 
backed up by soldiers, have brought 
in indictments. It remained for Mar- 
shall and Calloway Counties to take 
the initiative, and indictments were 
finally secured, while in Christian 
County one ma. has been sent to jail 
for writing threatening letters. Prior 
to this, the officers of the law had 
almost despaired of being able to ac- 
complish anything. One man who was 
called upon for some evidence claimed 
that when he faced the grand-jury he 
discovered three of the jurors were 
persons against whom he had pro- 
posed to testify. 

Every effort on the part of Gov- 
ernor Willson to secure peace seemed 
only to stir the growers to more bit- 
terness, especially those residing in 
the “Black Patch”, and his statement 
that the Russellville raid was delib- 
erately planned to show the planters’ 
contempt for the conference at 
Frankfort, called forth a denuncia- 
tory letter fom Manager Felix 
Ewing, of the Dark Tobacco Planters’ 
Protective Association, in which he 
accused the Chief Executive of taking 
sides with the tobacco trust against 
the farmers of the State, though he 
insisted the association opposed vio- 
lence in any form. In an open letter 
in the Todd County Times, published 
in the heart of the Dark District, 
Commonwealth’s Attorney Thomas 
denounced the Governor as a “Blue- 
ribbon ass, such as would take a prize 
at any fair,” and concluded by declar- 
ing him “a vain popinjay, drunk with 
conceit.” 

Later Governor Willson found it 
necessary to send another message to 
the legislature, urging immediate ac- 
tion to end what he termed was a 
reign of terror and prevent “the con- 


tinuance of a condition of anarchy in 
one-third of the State, threatening 
the life, property and liberty of the 
people.” He asked for an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 to assist in investigat- 
ing the Night-riders, and called at- 
tention to the fact that not a single 
conviction had been secured in con- 
nection with the raids. As before, 
however, a deaf ear was turned to 
his entreaties, so he continued to 
adopt his own methods of sending sol- 
diers to back up the courts, and in a 
statement issued not long ago he de- 
clared that there was light ahead; that 
he had the Night-riders “on the run”; 
that many of them were leaving the 
State fearing conviction. 

The papers of the State, while de- 
nouncing lawlessness, have, in many 
cases, made extensive excuses for the 
Night-riders. 


Problem of Settlement 


If determination on the part of 
the tobacco planters could have 
brought about an end of the strife, it 
would have been settled long ago, but 
aside from the lawless element, there 
are scores of men who have been suf- 
fering for months as a result of hold- 
ing their tobacco in pool in hope of 
securing the price demanded. 

The tobacco trust insists it has 
made no attempt to monopolize the 
market. It declares that where the 
most violent disorders have occurred 
it does not buy the bulk of the to- 
bacco, but that the Italian Regie, the 
Imperial Tobacco Company and the 
American Snuff Company have been 
the chief buyers. On the other hand, 
the growers declare it is known that 
all these concerns are but other 
names for the American ‘Tobacco 
Company or are in an agreement in 
the matter of buying and fixing the 
price. The trust maintains it is of- 
fered more tobacco than it needs, and 
as the growers have no actual means 
of knowing just how much their 
buyer has on hand the Burley people 
have concluded that the absence of 
one year’s crop would be safe at least. 
Accordingly they have formed their 
“no-crop” agreement and have secured 
two-thirds of the acreage of Burley 
through signed contracts on the part 
of the planters. If this agreement is 
strictly observed, it will mean that on 
100,000 acres of the best Bluegrass 
land there will be other crops than to- 
bacco grown next summer, and that 
the Burley crop will be short about 
100,000,000 pounds in 1908. At an 
average price of $10 a hundred, which 
would not be a high estimate, this 
would deprive the planters of Ken- 
tucky of $10,000,000, practically all of 
which comes from the trust. But here 
another problem has arisen. The ten- 
ant classes, or renters, declare they 
cannot make a living on any other 
crop in their limited space; and a few 
weeks ago one of the large planters 
who had informed his men that there 
would be no crop in 1908, found some 
of his most valuable cattle poisoned, 
while on their dead bodies was placed 
the warning, “No crop, no cattle.” 

The Burley planters now have on 
hand about 75,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco of the 1907 and 1906 crop, 15,- 
000,000 having been sold by inde- 
pendents on the Louisville, Lexing- 
ton and Cincinnati breaks and about 
15,000,000 pounds of pooled tobacco 
also having been disposed of at pool 
prices. In the Dark District a much 
larger portion of the tobacco has been 
sold; while in the Green River and 
Henderson Stemming District prac- 
tically all of the 1906 crop, and much 
of the 1907, has gone to the various 
branches of the trust at the farm- 
ers’ prices. To carry the large amount 
of tobacco still in the hands of the 
dealers requires thousands of dollars, 
and the big tobacco warehousemen of 
Louisville, Lexington and Cincinnati 
and the financial interests of the State 
have loaned nearly all they can spare 
at the present time on this deal, The 
insurance also amounts to a large 
sum, and in some localities the farmer 
is unable to secure protection for his 
product at any price. All these hin- 
drances, while they have added to the 
farmers’ impatience, have likewise 
spurred him on to more strenuous en- 
deavor, and he is bending every effort 
to bring into the organization all the 
planters, realizing that the earlier they 
come in the earlier the war will be 
settled. Even the servant problem has 
been used as a means to secure re- 
cruits, and in many instances negroes 
have been warned to leave the local- 
ities in which they have resided for 
years. As the negroes form a large 
part of the labor in Kentucky, this 


necessarily means the farmers will be 
short-handed. 

Remedies for the conditions have 
been suggested, and at present the 
Equity Society is attempting to com- 
pete with the trust by manufacturing 
its own brands of tobacco, a factory 
having been opened in Lexington. It 
is also claimed that the bill in Con- 
gress to take the six-cent tax from 
leaf tobacco would be effective in 
aiding the planters, as it would enable 
all those who so desired, to become 
their own manufacturers. In the 
opinion of the majority of growers, 
however, the best way to solve the 

roblem is to force the trust to obey 
the State and Federal laws against 
combinations. 

To those who have studied the sit- 
uation from the standpoint of an out- 
sider another remedy is suggested. 
They maintain that radical means of 
all kinds are bound to fail, and ad- 
vance the popular idea of one seller 
to meet the one buyer. But they also 
declare that this seller should handle 
the pooled tobacco in such a way as 
to fix the prices to correspond with 
the conditions from day to day, and 
should not be bound down by any in- 
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flexible rule as to price. He could, 
according to their theory, make his 


own price as conditions warranted, 


and at the same time prevent the 
flooding of the market by selling grad- 
ually and at a fair profit. Under 
such conditions it is their opinion 
that the organizations would be great- 
ly extended and violence would be un- 
necessary in securing recruits to the 
pool’s ranks. 

But the growers, while they insist 
that no reforms were ever accom- 
plished without pain to some one, 
declare they are doing all they 
can to prevent violence, though they 
are not willing to take all of the pain- 
ful end. 

The tobacco trust, however, seems 
fairly well satisfied with the situa- 
tion, and maintains that the growers 
are in the plight of the old negro of 
Central Kentucky who was telling his 
employer about catching a bear by 
the tail. 

“Why didn’t you hold to him, Uncle 
Eben?” his master asked. 

“Hol de debil, Marse John!” was 
Uncle Eben’s response. “It twarn’t 
de holdin’ of him dat bothered me; 
it was de lettin’ him go!” 


WHAT I KNOW OF THE 
KU KLUX KLAN 


(Concluded from Page 19.) 


choosing his time, treat Milly to a 
handshake. In a moment our horses 
were in charge of two holders, and 
every exit blocked and guarded, the 
door was pushed off its hinges and a 
dark-lantern disclosed Ben and Milly. 
A piece of lightwood was lying on the 
hearth, and it was hot. The nearest 
Ghoul, at a sign from me, threw it on 
the coals, and it broke immediately 
into a bright blaze. The light from 
this torch as it came through spaces 
in the party of Ghouls momentarily 
changing their places was weird, and 
it set horrible images dancing around 
Milly. 

Paralyzed by his fright, Ben gave 
us no trouble. He was soon bound 
hand and foot. Milly lay in a stupor 
of panic. 

We took Ben to an old graveyard. 
Here we called up one after one the 
ghosts of people who had been well 
known in the neighborhood. Each 
gave Ben a short lecture and a long 
flogging. The last of these was an 
overseer who had become notorious 
for punishing severely. Although Ben 
had never fallen into his hands while 
he was on earth, his fright was great- 
ly added to when he knew that this 
man was now whipping him, as his 
exclamations and entreaties indicated. 
At the last Ben was warned to stick 
to his own race; and we assured him 
that if he should ever presume to 
think of a white lady again, we should 
come for him and at once take him 
back to hell with us. With alacrity 
he gave us a solemn pledge to do as 
we had advised. 

Returning, we examined the church. 
The candle had not burned out. The 
arms had all been abandoned. We 
disabled these, and piled the frag- 
ments in the pulpit. The church and 
all around it was stiller than death. 
We put the candle out, for fear it 
might set the church on fire. Going 
away, we reached a point where all 
were to leave me. In parting many 
Pleasant words were said. Jimmy 
Was the last to tell me good by. He 
said, “If you ever decide to stam- 
pede Satan and his league, you must 
send me in ahead to scare *em out.” 

Dean offered to conduct me to Mrs. 
Raymond’s by a near way. But as 
my horse knew it that was unneces- 
Sary. Mrs. Raymond was waiting for 
me in the house. We went into a room 
too remote from that of Uncle Silas 
for our talking to disturb him. Kate 
gave me Aunt Maria’s narrative. 

Je Blue Kluxes got us for true 
to-night,” she said. “My seat was two 
or three benches back fum de pulpit. 
B ardly ever go to sleep in church. 

ut I was so tired I couldn't keep my 
SYes open to-night. When I woke 
up 2 Jes’ can’t tell what was goin’ 
on in dat ar church. De Blue Kluxes 
were sailing "round ebrywhar ober 
Dey wade, clean up to de rafters. 

us bigger dan elphants. Dey 
wanted us to gib um water ouťn our 
Spring. Dey tole us dere wus mo'n 
ten thousand outside who wanted 
water, Dey said Marse Will was dar. 

e men dat looked out de frunt do’ 
Said dey wus on horses bigger’n Stone 

Ountain and all de way back to de 


big road jes as thick as dey could 
stick. I dunno how I got out. When 
I got out I heard um beggin’ for 
water. I run as fast as I could. How 
did I git ober de fence? Why, chile, 
I jes flewed ober. I run and I run 
till I wus back home before I 
knewed it.” 

The joy that these women—espe- 
cially Mrs. Raymond—felt over the 
occurrence is utterly indescribable. I 
had to tell them of catching Ben, and 
what we did to him. Of course I dis- 
closed no names. Mrs. Raymond, with 
dancing eyes, remarked that it was 
hard to tell which one of the two had 
been the more surprised, Mrs. Duns- 
ton by Ben’s letter or Milly by the 
skeleton hand. This raised the up- 
roar to the top. 

Any Southerner who remembers 
that time will understand the rejoic- 
ing of these three women. I hope the 
day is near at hand when all the good 
people of the North can understand 
it. Let them compare the case with 
rescue from imminent shipwreck; 
with unhoped for deliverance to an 
innocent prisoner from a doom of 
life imprisonment at hard labor; with 
something still worse for a good 
woman. This will help to explain. 
These women were just awaking from 
a long night of despair to know that 
the ex-Confederate soldiers—whom 
they loved beyond all else—had 
banded invincibly together for their 
protection. Were not their mirth and 
gladness natural? 

I look back upon this as the mad- 
dest, merriest, gayest night of my Ku 
Klux life. 

A month or more had elapsed, and 
there had been no meetings in that 
church. Doubtless old Dick and Milly 
were sorely needing help from the 
collection hat. One night Aunt Ma- 
ria was kept at the “big house” 
until a late hour. Before she left, a 
party of Ku Klux halted at the front 
gate, and calling out Mrs. Raymond, 
asked for Aunt Maria. Jimmy Dagg 
was the spokesman. He said no harm 
was intended, it was only to charge 
Aunt Maria with a message to her 
colored brethren and sisters. She 
came out, badly frightened. Jimmy 
said, “Tell Dick Bonnefield that he 
can have meetings again in his church 
on this condition. In the singing, 
praying, speaking, preaching, and all 
things else, religion only is to be at- 
tended to. If this is done, it matters 
not what else he does. There may be 
meetings as often as you please, but 
if any politics or Loyal League doc- 
trine is ever preached again in that 
church we will come upon it in a 
storm of hell-fire just when it is the 
fullest of negroes—and we advise old 
Dick always to have Milly at church.” 

The meetings were resumed. As 
Mrs. Raymond told me some years 
later, from the time of our visit to the 
church until then the negroes in the 
neighborhood had been so peaceful 
and quiet she could hardly realize to 
herself the harrowing alarm they had 
given her during the three years that 
succeeded the war. 


(To Be Continued.) 


St. Albans School 


Prepares for best colleges 
and universities. Modern 
buildings. Experienced teach- 


ers. In the blue-grass coun- 
try of Virginia. The climate 
all that could be desired. No 
saloons in the little city. An 
absence of gambling dens. 


Send for catalog. 


J. L. EINSTEIN, 
Head Master 
RADFORD, VA. 


MILITARY ACADEMY © czoRcza 


THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY. Will open with full 


corps of ers in 


September, Splendid discipline is 
and best educational advantages furnished. 


Situated on the crest of the Piedmont Plateau, the altitude 
insures an even, healthful climate. Beautiful new build 
ing, steam heat, all modern improvements. Located 

in parkof1,00C acres Boating and bathing under 

safe surveillance Send for catalogue. 


THE 1908 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
The School With a Winter Home in Florida 


One of the oldest and best mili 
which they are carried 
moves one to the other 
This New Idea in Education 


(Eau Gallie, Fla., January 3d to April.) 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome, cultured community. 

Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to aca- 
demic training. Lower school for younger boys. 

Advantages. Individual attention. Certificates admit to 
colleges. Foundation laid 1846. 

Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics and 
physical training under intelligent direction. For catalog, 
address M. HENSHAW, Commandant, 

Box 17, College Hill, Ohio. 
Camp and Summer Session, July 6th, at Neatawanta, Mich. 


B E TH E MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Near Warrenton, Virginia 


Fifty miles from Washington. Oldest preparatory school 
in Virginia. Unsurpassed location. Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government Academies. Individual atten- 
tion. Charges $275. For illustrated catalog, address 


COL. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


The 


Atlanta Dental College 


Largest, School_in the 
State 


Leading ‘School of the 
South 


FEATURES: Large, New College Building, Com- 
plete New Library, New Practical Porcelain Depart- 
ment, Heavy Operatory Clinic, Exclusively White Pa- 
tients, Monthly Examinations and Daily Recitations, 
Central Location, Experienced Teachers and Demon- 
strators. 

Write for souvenir catalog and further particulars to 


WILLIAM CRENSHAW, D. D. S., Dean 
ATLANTA, GA. 


“M 
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: 


schools in the country, noted for the originality of its methods and the thoroughness with 
Number limited and select. One high grade teacher to each ten boys. Owns both 
special train, without the loss of a recitation. The outdoor lile makes better students and better boys. 
described in our Catalog and Florida Supplement. Fixed charges $400, 
COL. C. W. FOW 


its homes and 


LER, Supt., Box 35, ‘Lyndon, Ky. 


Cadets from Fifteen States at the 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


Beautiful for situation. Splendid campus. Lat- 
est equipment. Able faculty. Gentlemanly 
pupils who claim to make double progress here. 
If looking for a first-class school, write for illus- 
trated catalog. 


JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal, Box 220 


“In the Heart of the Blue Grass.” 
1798 1908 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 


Lexington, Kentucky 


By act of Legislature the name Kentucky University 
is given up, and in its place this historic institution re- 
assumes the name of Transylvania University, on the 
very site and with the memories of the oldest seat of 
learning west of the Alleghenies, The new Transylva- 
nia, as successor to Kentucky University, is a standard 
institution with elective courses, modern equipment, a 
strong faculty, a fine moral atmosphere, and excellent 
conditions for growth and culture. Students from 27 
states and 7 foreign countries. Expenses reasonable. 
Fall term opens September 14, 1908. ddress 


THE PRESIDENT, 
Lexington, Ky. 


(INCORPORATED ) 
CAPITAL STOCK $30,000 


e When you think of going to school, write 
Business--%! catalog and special offers of the lead- 
ing business and shorthand schools. Address J. H. KING, 
President King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N.C. Telegraphy taught. We also teach Bookkeeping 
shorthand,penmanship by mail.Send for homestudy circular, 


I desire to place before the readers of this Magazine, the opportunity 


of learning to draw Cartoons, and to clearly prove you are interested, I 
want you to copy this sketch and mail it to me today, and if in the esti- 
mation of our Art Director it is 40% as good as the original, I will person- 
ally award you a six months’ FREE subscription to 


THE HOME EDUCATOR: 


This Magazine is devoted to Cartooning and Illustrating, and will 
greatly assist. those desirous of learning these fascinating professions. 
There is positively no money consideration connected with this free 
offer. Copy the drawing today, and I will personally acknowledge the 
receipt of your sketch, with a Certificate of Proficiency as to its merit. 


LOUIS CONRAD, President 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, BOX R. 


SCRANTON, PENNA, 
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About Books 


Hope springs eternal in the Spring 
lists of the publishers. 
least, the hope is justified. Particularly 
in the field of fiction there is a wealth of 
good things, of lively and bright and en- 


This year, at 


tertaining things, calculated to drive dull 
care a thousand miles away and cast the 
financial stringency into temporary obliv- 
ion. Some well-meaning folks still have 
a way of sneering at novels as light lit- 
erature; but, after all, it is the business 
of art, not to teach, but to give pleasure. 
And the novels of this age, of this year, 


give a great deal of pleasure. 


Probably the liveliest and brightest 
and most entertaining in the season’s 
whole output is The Lure of the Mask, 
Harold MacGrath’s new story. This is 
the romance which it has long been the 
author’s ambition to write, and the plot 


of which has been germinating in his 
mind for at least three years. "The scene 
opens in New York, and then shifts to 
Italy with the shifting fortunes of a 
stranded American comic opera com- 
pany. Naples, Venice, Monte Carlo, and 
Florence successively know the romantic 
and dramatic moments of the plot, and 
the curtain goes down near the Villa Ser- 
belloni, at Bellagio, on Lake Como, which 
Mr. MacGrath thinks the very loveliest 
spot in all the world. Even more than 
The Man on the Box and Half a Rogue, 
The Lure of the Mask possesses piquancy 
of situation and wit of dialogue; further, 
it evinces a new ease of style and grace 
of manner. As for popularity, everybody 
and everybody’s wife will read it with 
even greater avidity than they read its 
successful predecessors. 


Then there is Rex Beach’s new Alaskan 
story, The Barrier. If you read The 
Spoilers, and of course you did, you'll 
not be slow to get the later book. *People 
always describe Mr. Beach’s work with 
the same big, round adjectives—“virile," 
and “passionate” and “strong”. There is 
humor in The Barrier, and pathos, and 
plenty of gun-play, and a real girl, and 
violent emotions and the violent express- 
ion thereof. 


——, 


These are stories so intensely modern 
in their note that they are of to-morrow 
rather than of to-day. To make a love 
story of a distant yesterday, of the first 
Christian century, in fact, as real, as vivid 
and as human as the romances of the 
minute—that is the extraordinary feat 
accomplished by Elizabeth Miller in The 
City of Delight. 

Miss Miller seems to have found her in- 
spiration in Ben Hur. At any rate her 
three books belong in the same category 
of historical religious fiction, with a big 
canvas, a theme of swelling import, a host 
of mighty figures and a plot of epic sweep. 
The Yoke, the first of the trio, had for 
its background the tremendous scenes of 
the bondage in Egypt. Saul of Tarsus 
dealt with the great Roman world at the 
height of its power and grandeur, and the 
Church at that crucial period reaching 
from the martyrdom of Stephen to the 
conversion of Paul. No less impressive 
in its background, no less magnificent in 
its full and splendid movement is The 
City of Delight, a tale of the days when 
the Emperor Titus wrought out on Jeru- 
salem Christ’s prophecy of destruction; 
and just as a story, it is more dramatic, 
more closely packed with action, more 
direct in its appeal. 

Whether considered as a novel of a 
fiery heart, or as a brilliant reconstruc- 
tion of an ancient age, or as an expres- 
sion of religious feeling, The City of De- 
light is a noble and a notable book. 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
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Author of THE MAN ON THE BOX 
and HALF A ROGUE 


The Lure of 
the Mask 


f Pes SPIRIT of gay romance which charmed the whole wide 
reading public of America in “The Man on the Box” and “Half 
a Rogue” pervades this new novel with an,ampler breath. 

THE LURE OF THE MASK is Mr. MacGrath's masterpiece, 
the novel he has dreamed of writing for many years, a story after his 
own heart, and sure to be a joy and delight to hundreds of thousands, 
It is MacGrath at his best; the cream of American Romance, 


Pictures by KARL ANDERSON 
and HARRISON FISHER 


412 pp. $1.50 Postpaid 


DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


By ESTHER and LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 
Authors of MRS. ESSINGTON 


The Coast of Chance 


REMARKABLE sapphire ring has been stolen while on 

exhibition in San Francisco with other rare antiques. Mem- 
bers of the four hundred are suspected of being responsible for 
its loss. The solving of the mystery and the ad- 
venture attending are told most fascinatingly in 
THE COAST OF CHANCE. The book is 
sure to jump into the front rank fřom the start. 


Pictures by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
$1.50 Postpaid 


DRAWN BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of THE STROLLERS and UNDER THE ROSE 


‘The Lady of the Mount 


““Charming from beginning to end.’’—-New Haven Journal. Ad- 
mirably told and beautifully illustrated.’’—san Francisco Chronicle. 
“A romance in which there are no dull pages.’’—Boston Globe. 
“**T he Lady of the Mount’ is splendidly told and is sure to take high 
rank. "—Detroit News. “A brilliant, spirited story.’’—Bugfalo Ex- 
press. 


Pictures by LESTER RALPH 
$1.50 Postpaid 


By the author of 
THE BRASS BOWL 


A New Novel 
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The Best Selling Book in America 


The Black Bag 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


By TARKINGTON BAKER 


Yard and Garden 


Complete, suggestive and useful manual intended 
for use by city householders who desire to adorn 
their lots or garden spaces. 


Sixty Illustrations. $2.00 net. 


“Engaging for its youthfulness, its buoy- 
ancy, its joy of motion.'’—The Nation. 

“A dashing, dazzling story of verve and 
go.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“Brilliant and startling.’’—Philadelphia North 
American. 

Pictures by THOMAS FOGARTY 


$1.50 Postpaid 


Postage 14 Cents 


By HERMAN B. DORNER 


Window Gardening 


This is a concise and simple manual, of equal 
use in the schoolroom or the home, giving practi- 
cal and definite instructions as to the care of house 
plants. 


Forty Pictures. $1.00 net. Postage 10 Cents. 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 
Author of THE YOKE and SAUL OF TARSUS ' 


The City of Delight 


“More human than ‘Saul of Tarsus,’ more dramatic 
than ‘The Yoke,’ a book of thrilling interest.” 


Six Beautiful Pictures by F. X. LEYENDECKER 
$1.50 Postpaid. 


By KATHARINE EVANS BLAKE 
Author of HEARTS’ HAVEN 


The Stuff of a Man 


‘Strong and unique.’’-—-Pittsburg Press. ‘‘A delicious 
story, splendidly written and carrying its charm unbroken.”’ 
-—Detroit News. ‘“The love interest is very prettily han- 
dled,"—New York World. 


Frontispiece in Color by WILL GREFE 
$1.50 Postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap followed, when neces- 
sary, by gentle anointings 
with Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, preserve, purify 
and beautify the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants 
and children, relieve ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings, permit 
rest and sleep and point toa 
speedy removal of torturing, 
disfiguring humours when 
all else fails. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 


Beautiful Skin 


Mme. Robinnaire's Massage Cream maintains 
the youthful softness and fullness of the skin; 


preserving to the complexion the attractive 
appearance of health. Cooling, nourishing 
and emollient in its nature; it allays irrita- 
tion and has healing virtues of great effi- 


ciency. Two 


postpaid. 50c & $1.00 
Superfluous Hair 


Mme. Robinnaire’s Depilatory Powder com- 
bines all the discoveries of recent 
will remove the hair with one m 
from two to five minutes. Usua 
cation made every six or eight we 
is sufficient. 


sizes, 


be and 
p ication in 
an appli- 


*$1.00 
Keep Your Hair Young 


. Mme. Robinnaire's Walnut Hair Dye is another 


famous toil 
black, et preparation. It dyes the hair 


ke m not wash or wear off. It 
tif -like arma | 25c & 75c 


Box, postpaid 


light brown, medium brown and dark 


Sold by all Druggists, or by mail, postpaid, from 


MME. ROBINNAIRE COMPANY 
25 Marietta St, ATLANTA, GA. 
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na WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
> stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
; find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
um Sell 3 and get your switch free. Extra shades a 
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Anna A , Dept. 
17 Quincy St. Chicago. = z 


“HOW TO REMEMBER” 
Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


7 Youaro no greater inteliectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 
creases income; gives memory for 

gorsation; Vie pa m ect ge details, peter v 
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end today for Free Booklex a. aena g per y» 
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On the Cracker Box 


A 


WAITIN’ FOR THE TRAIN 
By DON MARQUIS 


Who’s settin’ on the cracker-box in front of Perkin’s store, 
A-whittlin’ an’ a-chawin’, waitin’ fer the train to come? 

Is it true that Tucker Johnson’s went to jail once more?— 
For I’ve got my country paper, and it makes me think of homel 


How is crops in Henry County? Aint we needin’ rain?— 
Jest watch that red-haired Wilkins gal a-switchin down the street !— 
She learnt them airs at boardin’-school—it gives our town a pain— 
How does Hank Wilkins buy them duds an" make both ends to meet? 


Ole Man Burns’s colt was slashed by barb-wire yesterday— 

Seems like that Providence knows them that stays away from church, 
An’ Ole Man Burns, he makes no bones, but acts jest that-a-way; 

I hope that Providence don’t leave them Burnses in the lurch! 


“The Hidden Hand” is billed for here the Tuesday after this— 
If half the cash some people spend a-runnin’ after shows 
Was spent a-payin’ honest debts, them actor folks would miss 
The crowd that packs the hall dressed in their owed-for Sunday clo'es. 


Hullo, by Jing!—there comes Sue Parks, that dress-makes crost the way, 
With Baptist Preacher Jones, a-marchin’ long as bold as life, 

An’ her a Methodist to boot/—but then there's some that say 
Sue’d change her church a dozen times to be a preacher’s wife. 


I notice Billy Hicks has got a bran’-new buggy-top— 
Them Springtown gals has got their work cut out a-catchin’ Bill; 
The darndest cutup in the State—but pop the question?—Pop?— 
Not Billy Hicks !—he’s too blamed cute to ever say “F will”! 


Lem Sanders, he has mor'gaged his last eighty, so I hear— 
I always said that Lem would end up in the gutter sure, 

But with a wife that nagged him night and day for forty year, 
Who wouldn’t backslide now an’ then from off his Keely Cure? 


What's that? A whistle? 


It’s the train/—the darned ole four o'clock, 


Eight minutes late ag’in!— Say, boys, look there quick as you can— — 
Or ruther don’t you look without you want to get a shock— 
That Wilkins gal has went an’ met another travelin’-man! 


Say, who's a-settin’ on the shady side the depot now, 
A-chawin’ an’ a-spittin’ an’ a-waitiw fer the train?— 

Is it true that Albert Freeman has run off to join a show?— 
For I’ve got my country paper and it takes me back again! 


The Susceptible Mr. Davis 
Mr. Davis of Stevenson, taken a 
pleasure trip to Scottsboro Saturday 
and fell in love with a beautiful young 
lady between Stevenson and Fackler. 
Ah! Mr. Davis—The Stevenson 
(Ala.) Chronicle. 


Lookout, Widows! 

Billie Miller says he is on the car- 
pet for the first time and expects to 
win. Lookout widows, Billie is in 
earnest !—Russell’s Chappel Corre- 
spondence, the Murray (Ky-) Ledger. 


Muck-Raking at Bixby ; 
Why is it that the city cowncil 
doesn’t pay Uncle Sam Battershell his 
salary as town marshal if there is 
such a large amount in the city treas- 
ury? Do they need it for something 
special?—The Bixby (Indian Terri- 
tory) Journal. 


A Reasonable Reguest 
The party that keeps on stealing 
my trash box will please do me a 
great favor by not doing it again. 
A. J. Dunham at Tribune office.—Ten- 
nille (Ga.) Tribune. 


The Decline of Alf 
The sad and distressing news 
reaches us that the genial Alf Her- 
rington has gone to writing poetry. 
We never expected this of Alfi.—The 
Darien (Ga.) Gazette. 


The Flaming Bushes 
We are having some beautiful 
weather now. All nature seems 
ablaze in its sublime verdure.—The 


Shellman (Ga.) Sun. 


An Iron Nerve Wanted 

As for a congressmen E don’t like 
Lewis or Hughes either one, and my 
reason is this. If Mr. Lewis 
has ever done us any good we 
have never found it out, and as 
for Hughes, I don’t think we 
need a man that will blush and 
tremble, the best way to express 
it is to say “skeered”, when 


he goes to make a speech to the pub- 
lic. I have seen Mr. Hughes and 
heard him make a speech. We need 
a man with an iron nerve in congress, 
not a man who will let a little coun- 


try audience shake and jar him.—Po- | 
litical Correspondence the Fort Val- 


ley (Ga.) Leader. 


He Is Trying It, Perhaps 
A great many have asked the ques- 
tion recently, “Can one have the 


measles twice?” ‘These questions have 


been referred to Mr. C. P. Edwards | č 


for an answer. He will doubtless be 


able to report in a few days,—Lavo- 


nia (Ga.) Times. 
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"The Florence Muse | 


Buy your wood 

Of Tivis Hood, 
Green or dry 

It don’t come high. 


Short or long | 


To fit your heater, 
Sing this song 

To common Meter. 
—Florence (Tex.) Vidette. 


It’s Spring Time in Meigs! 
Mr. A. J. Rehberg and Miss Addie 


Carter were out riding Sunday after- | 


noon. 

Has anybody noticed Mr. 
Greer hauling the girls around in a 
two-horse wagon here of late? 

Ask Miss Katie Culpepper who her 
fellow was last Sunday. 

Ask Miss Ella Griffin how she en- 
joyed the ride home Wednesday 
morning. — Chastain Correspondence 
the Meigs (Ga.) Review. 


Pacified 
Measles are quieting down im this 
community after a terrible rage.— 
Leguin Correspondence, Covington 
(Ga.) Enterprise. 


MAGIC STRAW HAT CLEANER 
An old hat made new in two 
minutes. Guaranteed to do the 
work. It is non-poisonous and 
non-injurious. Price 10 cents. 
Coin or stamps. Agents wanted. 
Laboratory — 481 
Chicago. 


o- —— — 


Lewis 


| en 


Ogden Ave., ' 
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READ THIS GREAT OFFER 


We want to make one of the very latest New Style 
Suits a ONE-FOURTH OFF our catalog price 
for one lady in every town in this country. 


Be the First from Your Town and 
Get One-Fourth Off 


There are no conditions to this offer; you do not have fo purchase any- 
thing else that we sell. If you are pleased and our goods are exactly as 
represented, and better values than you could obtain at the full price 
elsewhere, we trust you to say a good word for us among your friends 
and acquaintances. 

Our new Cata- 
log shows the lines 
Ò best suited to your 
F hgure. ours is 

just a little different 

than any other 
No 


woman s figure. 
two are just alike. 
Our Catalog of illustrated 
models made from lile 
shows at a glance the 


Style best suited for 
We will send 


issued FREE a 
new samples if you 
wisn. 

r Catalog con- 
tains 27 distinct 
models trom which we 

can make more than 
one hundred 
styles fo suit the 
individual pref 
erences of our 
patrons without 
extra cost. 
Our prices vary 
with the quality, but 
not the style or 
workmanship. 


SUITS 


(Tailor Made to Order) 
$7.98 to $30.00 


SUITS 


(for Afternoon or Calls) 
$3.98 to $25.00 


COATS and 
JACKETS 
$5.98 to $15.00 


Dg 
Ready-to-Wear Garments. 
Shirt Waists and 


Jumper Suits of Lin- 
gerie, Lawn and other 


2001 
Fashionable materials. 

Silk Coats and Jackets, Linen Suits and Separate 
Skirts, Misses’ Suits and Dresses, Waists and Mus- 
lin Underwear, Girls’ and Children’s Coats and 
Dresses. 

Write today, do not delay and we will send you our 
Catalog by return mail, and samples of materials of 
e-to-Order suits and skirts in just the colors you 
wish; tell us your preferences in colors when writing. 
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SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


Water Works for Country Homes 
Enables the Country Resident to Have City Conveniences 
= Where city water is not available the Bus- 
on Water Supply Plant nizes 

es. Bath, toilet 


room, wash stands, 
kitchen sink, hot water 
eater, etc. Makes 
the home comfortable 
and sanitary. Adapted 
for any size residence, 
usiness house or even 
small towns. Hose at- 
ents ink- 
ling lawn, etc. Water- 
ing stock on farms ind 
ranches. Aflords 
= splendid fire ges ae 

=P] : war two meda 
: Z and diplomas by World's Fair 04 Easy to in- 
: stall. Sold om 30 Days’ Trial. Simple to op- 
erate. Lasts a lifetime. Over 2,500 plants in successful 
operation. Costs $50 and up. Write for complete de- 

A. BURTON WATER SUPPLY CO. 
34 West 2nd St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ee §3.00070°10000 
ese A- YEAR wre 


REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail Real Estate, General Brokerage, and In- 
surance, and appoint you Special Representative of the largest co- 
operative real estate and erage company. Our co-operative de- 
partment will give you more choice, salable pr to handle than 
any institution, you cam comme-ce work without inter- 
cnt with jm aari y pe ae = withouf any investmen 

merc ree to each representa- 
tive. Write for 62-page book free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1569 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


“TRAVELING | 
m: S&ALESMEN 


u 


pre roje pg 
z ght of the 
SALESMEWS 


day. Address Dept. 56. 
N, MONADNOCK BEK., CHICAGO; Scarritt Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo.; Lumber Exchange, Menneapo- 
lis, Minn. Write nearest office: mention paper. 


Za. Send stamp for catalog. 
“ae, Ensign Films, Papers, 
zi Imperial Plates 

Pas Everything 

Photographie 
G. Gennert Dept. G 
New York Chicago 
24 E. 13th St, 53LakoSt, 


i 
i 
| 
} 
i 
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THE FIRST REAL SAFETY REVOLVER | 


HIS revolver is not like the ordinary “Safety Revolvers"—*“made safe" by devices added 

on in the hope of securing safety. Itis built safe. Its basic construction (patented and 
exclusive with this revolver) absolutely guarantees safety. 

‘There are three distinct movements of the hammer: First the cock with finger or trigger 
(same as a double action revolver); second, the discharge, Straight and hard to the firing 
pin (same as a double action); and third and last, the rise of the hammer to a position of 

| safety above the firing pin, not in line with it as is the case with every other revolver. This 
‘ last is an action no THE 
other revolver has 


have, 
cause it is ve, be HOPKINS 
for the HOPKINS & ALLEN 


& = omg K an "Triple Action 
absolute “SAFETY 
Barrel, or 32 cal.— safety no 
3 inch Barrel other arm POLICE” 
has ever possessed or can 


possess. 


A popular type of the “Safety 
Police’’—for pocket or house 
use. 


SENT DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
AT ABOVE PRICE--BY REGISTERED MAIL POSTPAID IF 
YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT. 


OUR CATALOG AND GUN GUIDE FOR 1908 SENT FREE. 
Send for this book. It not only gives a complete description of 
all “Safety Police” revolvers, but also gives much useful infor- z 
mation about firearms,the care of them—illustrates,describes our entire line of revolvers, rifles and shotguns» 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., 80 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn. 


Blued Finish, 50c 
Extra 


“I would like to have a Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet some day. Without 


any obligation on my part, please send 
me your catalog.” 


WRITE US SOMETHING LIKE THE ABOVE 


Be friendly enough to read what our catalog says any- 
way--whether you expect to buy a Hoosier Cabinet 
now or not. It will not do either of us any harm to have 
you know about the Hoosier. 


We already know aboutit. We know it is 
the most convenient, best made, most durable 
and serviceable of any of the hundred other 
makes. It sells for less money than the unknown 
kind, has more room, more capacity, more labor- 
saving devices. None others have all the Hoosier 
conveniences. It has features other cabinets 
have not and it has every worth-while feature of 
every other cabinet. These “features” or con- 
veniences and helps are about all there is to a 
kitchen cabinet from your point of view. Seea 
Hoosier Cabinet (all of solid oak and will not 
warp) at a furniture store in your town—see the 
flour bin that sifts the flour and prevents it from 
becoming mouldy; see the dust-proof sugar bin, 
the metal cake and bread boxes, spice cabinets, 
extension aluminum work table top. 


DO NOT BE AFRAID OF THE PRICE 
Write us for the interesting catalog. Then when you can buy a Hoosier Cabinet. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


Factory and General Office, NEW CASTLE, IND. Branches: New York, San Francisco Station G. 


Canadian Agents, The Adams Furniture Company, Toronto, Ont. 
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“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal 
Waters” and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia 
Tablets” in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, 
Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Diseases of Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims 
College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President of American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1895, etc., in an article in Medical Mirror, February,1901, says: ‘While 
being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, itis strikingly 
superior to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even 
where the said solution is an exceedingly strong one.’’ 

Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: ‘In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic 
Inflammation of the Bladder and other diseases affecting the Urinary Organs, 
it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.” 

The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M. D., ofthe University of Virginia, had 
““no hesitancy whatever in saying that for Stone in the Bladder... i know 
of no remedy at all comparable to it.” 


Buffalo Lithia Water is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Testimonials 
which defy all imputation or question sent toany address, Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9 sprincs:vixeana 


The Man Who Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon Makes Money 


$3000.00 CAN BE MADE 


This year, next year, and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our patented 
machinery, by energetic, competent men, with a capital of $2000.00 and upwards. 
Over 400 operators in as many towns in the United States. We make the most effi- 
cient stationary systems for residences, hotels, office buildings, ete. We own the 
patents and are prosecuting all infringers. Write for catalog. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY COMPANY 
4439 Dept. A, Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


707 When in BOSTON Stay at the 
7- - COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 
m > | r i HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant 
rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance telephone in every room. Ladies 
abe | alone are assured of courteous attention. 300 Rooms, 200 with 


— — Private Bath. AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 


Keely-Ziegler 
Shoes by Mail 


OR A THIRD OF A CENTURY we have sold Keely-Ziegler 
Shoes; in that time more than two million pairs have passed through 
our hands—every pair guaranteed, every pair good. ‘Thousands of 

best-dressed women are wearing them—and will be satisfied with no other 

shoes. If you want the very most of shoe-style, shoe-service and shoe- 
value send us your order today for a pair of Keely-Zieglers, 

‘The new Summer styles are the handsomest yet produced in this 
famous line of footwear---Oxfords, Blucher Ties, Ribbon Ties and Street 
Pumps in all the popular leathers, including the very fashionable tan and 
brown shades. 

Some of the new models are illustrated here; many others are shown 
in the Keely-Ziegler booklet, which will be sent free upon request. 


Ordering by Mail| Our Guarantee 
N ORDERING BY MAIL, NY PAIR of Keely-Ziegler 


be sure to state style number, Shoes that, through fault of 

size and width desired, and material or workmanship 
enclose 25 cents in addition to | proves unsatisfactory, may be re- 
price quoted on each pair for pre- | turned to us, and a new pair will be 
paid express, or postage and postal | given in exchange or purchase price 
insurance. refunded. 


This Pump Fits 
Snugly and 
Will Not Slip 
at the Heel. 


One of the Most 

Stylish Models 
Shown This 
Season. 


STYLE 645 


Street Pump of finest patent colt, 
with medium Cuban heel, welted with high Cuban heel, welted 
sole and wide flat silk ribbon sole, plain toe, two eyelets and 
bow. wide ribbon lace. 


Price, $4.00 Price, $4.00 
STYLE 646 STYLE 629 


Same as above---of fine quality Sameas above---of fine quality 
vici kid in handsomest shade of vici kid in best shade of tan or 


brown. = brown. 
Price, $4.00 Price, $3.50 


Newport Tie of finest patent colt, 


A Dressy and 
Serviceable 
Shoe for Gen- 
eral Wear. 


A Popular Style 

for Both Dress 

and Street 
Wear. 


STYLE 695 


Newport Tie of finest patent 
colt, with Plain toe, turned sole, 
Cuban heel, two eyelets and wide 


ribbon lace. 
Price, $3.50 


STYLE 618 


Blucher Tie, with dull kid back 
and patent leather vamp, medium 
Cuban heel, turned sole, plain 
toe, four eyelets and ribbon lace. 


Price, $3.00 
Write for Keely-Ziegler Booklet. It’s Free 


Keely Company 


Whitehall St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Stove 
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For Your Kitchen 


Imagine the easy way in which your kitchen work would be done if 
you had a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 


The “New Perfection” cures common stove troubles. Itis always ready 
for instant use; it cooks either fast or slow, and everything in the most per- 
fect manner; it makes no dust or dirt and its principle of concentrated hast 
keeps the kitchen so uniformly cool that you might easily sit beside the 
stove in perfect comfort while the kettle boils. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is the best stove in the world for home and family use. Especially is this 
true in summer, because of the time saved, and the personal physical com- 
fort enjoyed by the one using it. 

Of all kitchen “helps” the New Perfection Oil Stove is the most help- 
ful. Ask your dealer to show it; if not with him, write our nearest agency. 


The Ra O L A MP is everybody 'slamp. Its beauty, 
| safety, economy and brilliancy 
are not surpassed by any known 


system of artificial lighting. Because of its substantial construction and great 
simplicity it is especially adapted to all purposes of home illumination. 


If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Sanitaire Beds 


Ten Years 


uaranteed by us for 


; > OU might just as well buy a Sanitatre Bed 
that is kopa for ten years, as to put 
practically the same money into an un- 

known unguaranteed bed. 

If you buy a Sanitaire Bed you are on the safe side—you 
have at least ten years of satisfaction to your credit, because 
we guarantee that much, but the bed will last you a lifetime. 

The Sanitaire designs in metal beds are handsome 
and you can get exactly what you want in the highest 
grade of these beds for prices ranging from $5.00 
to $25.00. 

The finish is beautiful when you get it and 
it remains so. It is durable, because it is put 
on with the most improved process and in 
the most modern metal bed factory in 
America. 

Our “Snowy White” finish is the 
symbol of purity and cleanliness, 
our “Sanitaire Gold” has the ap- 
pearance of an all brass bed, at 
only a small part of the 
brass bed price. 


There 
is no spot 
where dust 
can lodge, and 
the snow white 
surface of Sanitaire 
finish repels dust of 
all kinds, making the 
bed a thing of beauty. 
Sanitaire Beds are cast 
practically in one piece, as the 
joints are welded together so the 
finest particles of dust cannot work 
in between them. The finish is as 
hard as flint—impossible to chip off. 
The construction is extra strong so 
side rails will never sag nor the posts get 
out of plumb. 


Everything about 
Sanitaire Beds can 
be kept absolute- 
ly free from 
dust. 
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x Sanitaire Beds are made in all sizes—double, 
I three-quarter, single and in the modern twin beds, 

which are so much in favor. Sanitaire Cribs and Sani- 
taire Springs are economical and lasting. 


Send for our booklet, which shows the interiors of various rooms, fitted with 

Sanitaire Beds. It gives some interesting information on the subject of healthful and 

sanitary bed rooms that you will like to read. If there is no furniture merchant in your 
town handling Sanitaire Beds we will see that you are supplied. 


Vy Marion Iron and Brass Bed Company 
oa Eee | 255 Sanitaire Avenue MARION, INDIANA 


B. B. Co. 
Marion, Ind. 
Please send 
me your new 
illustrated booklet 
of Sanitaire Beds *" 
without any obligation 
whatever on my part 
to buy. 


AN 


Name- 


ww 


Town- 


S 777777777, 


Nos 


